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Calculation 


“WELL, YOU SEE, Frank, I'll be glad to 
give something to the church a little later, 
but just now things are so unsettled. I don’t 
know how I am going to come out.” 

“Besides,” he continued, “I don’t see why 
the church asks us to pledge. After all, we 
have always taken care of the church in 
this town.” 

Frank tried to explain. “Bill,” he said. 
“You’re a businessman and a good one. If I 
remember correctly, when you bought this 
grocery store it was a third of the size it is 
now. Am I right?” 

“Youre right, but what does that have to 
do with the church budget?” 

“Well, I think you had the store for two 
years, and then you built a little bit on, and 
a few years later you made another addition. 
This year you also made an addition. I also 
remember you told me that every time you 
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expanded you had to sit down and estimate’ 
the year’s probable business and earnings. 
You would have liked to have expanded to 
this size all at once, but your books showed 
you couldn’t do it that way.” 

“That’s all o.k.,” said Frank, “but I still 
don’t see the connection. The church isn’ 


‘planning any expansion.” 


“That is where you are wrong, Frank. 
The church is always planning expansion 
at least wherever it can. You know of ay 
least one place because you yourself askee 
if we couldn’t employ a trained teaches 
next year for vacation Bible school. If ou) 
pledges show we can afford it, we shall try.” 

Frank grinned and said, “I guess you hav 
me there. I get your point about budgeting: 
I'll go over my books tonight and send yor 
my pledge in the morning.” j 
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Three questions for Lutherans 
To each of the eight churches of the 

National Lutheran Council at its 1950 

convention will come three questions: 

1. Is it willing at this time to approve in 
principle complete organic union 
with the other churches of the 
Council? 

2, Will it join in creating a ways and 
means committee to formulate a 
plan and draw up a constitution for 
a merged church? 

3. Does it approve in principle a trans- 
formation of the National Lutheran 
Council into a federation? 

Agreement on submitting these ques- 
tions to church conventions in 1950 was 
reached on Jan. 5 at a meeting of the 

Committee of 34, representing the eight 

National Lutheran Council churches. 


Missouri sends observers 

For the first time the Lutheran Church 
—Missouri Synod sent representatives to 
a meeting of the Committee of 34, which 
had held several sessions during 1949 to 
consider prospects for Lutheran unity. 

The Missouri Synod was represented 
at the Jan. 5 meeting by six individuals, 
led by President John W. Behnken. The 
Missouri Church is now thinking about 
taking a vote in 1950 on the question of 
entering the National Lutheran Council. 
So it is especially interested in plans for 
converting the council into -a federation. 

Conversion of the council into a federa- 
tion would mean giving it complete re- 
sponsibility for conducting some types of 
church work in which it now engages 
merely as an agency of the eight churches 
of the council. It might be possible that 
some churches of the federation would 
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turn over to it responsibility for their 
foreign missions or home missions. 

The federation plan includes enlarging 
its executive board from 30 to 60, and 
holding a general meeting every two years 
to consider “questions relevant to the con- 
temporary life and mission of the church, 
and questions relating to fuller Lutheran 
unity and eventual organic union.” 


Protestants at the Sepulcher 

A 28-hour fire had burned off the roof 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher in 
Jerusalem. The church is located on the 
site which many scholars believe to have 
been the burial place of Jesus. 

When the church is repaired, reported 
Gene Currivan of the New York Times 
last month, the Roman Catholic Fran- 
ciscan order will permit Anglicans and 
Lutherans to establish chapels and hold 
services just outside the dome. Greek 
Orthodox, Armenians, Copts and other 
eastern churches already share with Ro- 
man Catholics in the privilege of con- 
ducting worship in the church. 

Protestant churchmen in Jerusalem 
don’t take the Holy Sepulcher plan seri- 
ously, Religious News Service reported 
this month from Palestine. Armenian and 
Coptic spokesmen said they are opposed 
in principle to the plan for establishing 
separate chapels for various Christian 
cRurches. 


Protestants were not accepting 
Invitation from Pope Pius XII for 
Protestants to become Roman Catholics 
during the holy year 1950 was answered 
this month with an emphatic negative. 
In Pittsburgh a committee of 32 Prot- 
estant clergymen failed to be impressed! 


The Lutheran 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHER 


Before the fire 


by the Pope’s bid for them to unite with 
“the one true church.” They said they 
“love unity, but love truth and freedom 
more.” 

Protestants in Pittsburgh said “condi- 
tions underlying the Roman Catholic in- 
Vitation to unity demand the absolute sur- 
tender of all personal religious freedom 
and the irrevocable commitment of the 


soul, in life and death, to the totalitarian | 


authority of Rome.” 

The Pittsburgh committee included 
Bishop Austin Pardue of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese, Methodist Bishop 
Lloyd C. Wicke, Lutheran pastors Robert 
W. Stackel and Grover E. Swoyer, and a 
former moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church USA, Dr. Hugh Thompson Kerr. 


Dbjection from Pittsburgh 
_A sentence spoken in the Roman 
Church at the time of the consecration 


nuary 18, 1950 


‘Behnken, 


of a pope was quoted by the Pittsburgh 
clergymen in their reply to Pius XII. 
“Receive the threefold crown of the tiara, 
and know that Thou art the Father of 
princes and kings, the Ruler of the round 
earth, and here below, the Viceroy of 
Jesus Christ.” Could Protestants accept 
the pope as “the ruler of the round 
earth?” asked the Pittsburghers. 

“We continue to pray for the time when 
all Christians will lay aside pride and 
pomp and worldly display,” they said, 
“and in humility and reverence bring 
their devotion to Him who alone is Sav- 
iour and Lord.” 

A comment on the Pittsburgh state- 
ment came promptly from Rome. The 
Vatican newspaper, Osservatore Romano, 
said maybe the Protestants love liberty, 
but their love for unity and truth “is at 
least problematical.” Their love for unity 
is divided among 29 churches and their 
love for truth is “disputed by the 29 
churches.” 

Newspaper reports of the Pittsburgh 
statement had referred to “29 Protestant 
church leaders.” There were actually 32 
who signed the statement, representing 11 
denominations. . 


Missouri president unfavorable 

“We Lutherans recognize 
Mediator between God and 
man Christ Jesus,” said Dr. John W. 
president of the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod—in answer to 
the Pope’s invitation. 

“For us there can be no return to a 
church which claims to take the place of 
Christ, and whose leader claims to be the 
Vicar of Christ,” said Dr. Behnken. “It 
saddens us that the Roman Church has 
maintained and even augmented the 
abuses of Christ’s teaching which forced 
Martin Luther to protest in his day, and 
forces us to protest in ours.” 


only one 
men—the 


Baptists invite Pope 

Baptists can lay claim to being “the 
one true church,” said Dr. C. Oscar John- 
son, president of the World Baptist Alli- 
ance. “I believe the Baptist Church 
comes closer to the New Testament than 
the others.”” Roman Catholics are invited 
to become “free followers of Jesus Christ 
and our way of believing,” said Dr. 
Johnson. 

If Roman Catholics became Baptists, 
said Dr. Johnson, they would escape from 
totalitarianism because among Baptists 


“the congregations are free and there are | 


no church dignitaries.” 


Not impressed in Omaha 

A half-dozen Protestant clergymen 
were interviewed by the Omaha (Ne- 
braska) World-Herald about the Pope’s 
invitation to join the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

“I believe the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy is as much a totalitarian institution 
as the Soviet government or nazism or 
statism, and one totalitarian state would 
make slaves of the human race as much 
as another,” said Dr. William Park of the 
Nebraska Baptist Convention. 

Lutheran Pastor Lawrence Acker said 
“there is no possible chance for the Lu- 
therans to come back because we vio- 
lently: disagree with several principal 
teachings of Rome.” .. . Methodist Super- 
intendent Paul Hellman suggested that 
“if the Pope will address his appeal di- 
rectly to the World Council of Churches 
with a specific proposal for conferences 
on a bilateral basis, I am sure he will re- 
ceive a fraternal and friendly response.” 

Presbyterian Pastor George Bancroft 
said “we already belong to the true Cath- 
olic church, which is the Church of 
Christ. We would have as much right to 
invite the Roman Catholic Church into 
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the Protestant Catholic Church as th 
other way around.” 


Don't want Italian Protestants 

To protect Italian Roman Catholic 
from being converted by Protestants 
something had to be done. 

Thirteen missionaries from Texas, suf 
ported by the Churches of Christ, wer 
trying to spread Protestant teachings 1 
small towns near Rome, including Cast¢ 
Gandolfo where Pope Pius has his sun’ 
mer home. 

The missionaries were using jeeps fc 
transportation, and had _ distribute 
$100,000 worth of clothing, food, meu 
icine in a year. They had opened a sme 
orphanage for 22 Italian boys. 

“Why don’t some 300 of you your 
men turn over their jeeps, so they w: 
now you don’t want to become Pre 
stants?” a priest in Castel Gandolfo su 
ested to his congregation. The your 
en went after a jeep driven by Mi 
ionary K. D. Pittman, the Associat» 
ress reported from Rome on Jan. 
The youths struck the jeep with sticks a¥ 
threw stones at it until the driver climb» 
out and ran away. 

Missionaries were stoned in three oth 
Italian towns, they reported. They ha 
been warned that they will not be grant 
extension of their visas permitting the 
to remain in Italy. 

[Se ee ea 
Students get acquainted 

It might be a good thing for m 
studying for the ministry if they got © 
quainted with students of other denomi® 
tions, some church leaders believed. 
students would discover that the vari 
churches all belong to one Christian fa 
ily, though they differ a good bit in sc» 
of their teachings. 

Last month the second student 
together was held. (The first had beem 


fie 
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Christmas week of 1946.) About 500 stu- 
dents from 88 seminaries of 41 denomina- 
tions assembled on the campus of Augus- 
tana College in Rock Island, Illinois. 

Dr. Samuel M. Cavert of the Federal 
Council of Churches told the students that 
the day of one united Protestant church 
is far off, but said ‘““we can look forward 
toward a merging of the various denom- 
inational groups into five or six strong 
major sects.” In the meantime, he said, 
the churches can achieve “the kind of 
unity that can come through co-opera- 
_ tion—not as an occasional practice but as 
constant, deliberate policy.” 

The Rt. Rev. Stephen C. Neill, an. as- 
sociate secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, said students for the ministry 
ought to go into secular work for at least 
two years after graduation from the semi- 
nary. “At the end of two years, if you 


still want to be a minister, you will have 
proved to yourself that you are not enter- 
ing the ministry to seek escape from life.” 

A student should also make sure that 
personal ambition is not an important 
factor in his desire to be a minister, said 
Bishop Neill. “You cannot be a man of 
God and concentrate on yourself. If you 
keep one eye on God and one on your 
own ‘future,’ you develop a squint that is 
most unlovely.” 


Luce describes Americans 


“Americans as a rule are good people,” 
said Mr. Henry Luce, publisher of Time, 
Life, and Fortune, at the Rock Island 
interseminary conference. ‘More than 
95 per cent of them believe in God, ac- 
cording to a recent survey. 

“They are, as a nation, generous, open- 
hearted, and do right as they see the 


Gave STUDENTS THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
Headline speaker, Bishop Stephen Neill of Canterbury, at left 
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right.” Americans as a group have a 
faith,’ said Mr. Luce, “but it is timid, 
colorless, and vain, and needs a good 
application of Christian heroism. There 
is one art which is almost forgotten in 
America—the art of worship. The means 
of bringing an individual into direct and 
intimate contact with the Supreme of all 
beings is sadly in need of revival.” 

The American mind became secular- 
ized about the time that America became 
a great state, said Mr. Luce. Today peo- 
ple don’t know the Gospel. “Invent new 
words or use old ones,” Mr. Luce ad- 
vised, “but say them.” 


Christian policy for China 
By New Year the Christian leaders of 
China had reached some definite ideas 
about the future. Their country was al- 
most entirely in Communist hands, and 
probably would be for a long while. 
Under the changed circumstances, said 
the Chinese Christians, all church work in 
China should be administered by Chinese. 
The Chinese Church must become wholly 
self-supporting in a short time. 
Missionaries will probably be permitted 
to stay in China, the churchmen thought. 
They will be obliged to make difficult 
adjustments, both physical and mental, to 
new conditions. They must have an open 
mind toward political and social trends. 
But for the sake of, the future, the di- 
rection of church affairs will have to be 
turned over to the Chinese. “There does 
exist some deep-rooted feeling on the part 
of the Communists that the Chinese 
Church has been intimately related to 
foreign imperialism and capitalism. . . 
It is a fact that the church in the past has 
been entangled with the unequal treaties 
imposed upon China, and did enjoy cer- 
tain special privileges which resulted.” 
The statement on Chinese policy came 
from 19 leaders who met in Shanghai. 
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Among the signers were Dr. Y: G. Chen, 
president of Nanking University ... 
Z. T. Kiang, Methodist Bishop for North 
China .. . Lin Pu Chi of the General 
Synod of the Episcopal Church. . . 
George K. T. Wu, general secretary of 
the National Christian Council. ; 

Dr. John A. MacKay, president of the 
International Missionary Council, home 
in Princeton, New Jersey, this month— 
after nine weeks in East Asia, said the’ 
U.S. should recognize the Communist. 
government of China. “Communism has 
come to China for a long time,” he said, 
“because the Chinese are war-weary, 
utterly unbelieving in the integrity of their 
old regime, longing for a change.” 


RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE PHOTC ) 
THE KING AND THE BIBLE 

King George of Great Britain spent twi 
hours last month looking over Bible 
ready for shipment to all parts of thy’ 
world from the office of the British ans 
Foreign Bible Society in London. Thi 
Bible society, now 145 years old, has pres 
vided the Scriptures for mission fields in 
Africa and Asia 


The Lutheres 


Czechoslovakia under control 
The battle of church versus state has 


ended in Czechoslovakia, said President 


Klement Gottwald in a New Year mes- 


sage. Everything is running smoothly, he 
reported. 


SI USES 

“High church dignitaries, supported by 
foreign reaction, refused to come to an 
agreement with the state. But we passed 
the church law_ giving all clergy a decent 
standard of living and all we expect from 
them in return is their loyalty to the peo- 
ple. So _instead_of splitting the nation, 
we have put everything in order.” 


Authority to perform marriages had 
- been taken away from the church and 
given to the state in late 1949. State-con- 
ducted marriage ceremonies were given 
much publicity at New Year, with some 
brides and grooms being given free apart- 
ments. At Korim, in Bohemia, Josef 
Svoboda and Evya Murinova were mar- 
ried by the chairman of the National 
Committee in their town, and among gifts 
to them was a book Stalin on the Horizon. 


Protestants report from Czechoslovakia 
that their congregations are increasing in 
membership. Largest Protestant church is 
the Lutheran Church of Slovakia—mem- 
bership 430,000. Second largest is the 
Church of the Czech Brethren—337,358. 

Most of the 37 Mormon missionaries 
in Czechoslovakia had been expelled by 
~ New Year. 


Religion is dangerous 

Many people in Russia still believe in 
God and go to church regularly, the 
Journal of Science and Life reported last 
month. The Moscow-published magazine 
said “systematic and ceaseless propaganda 
should we waged against religion.” 
- F. N. Oleshchuk, author of the maga- 
zine article, said religion is an anti-scien- 
tific, reactionary ideology, and a hin- 
drance.on the path to communism. 
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J. Ibrahimov, Soviet diplomat, ex- 
plained recently at the Russian legation 
headquarters in Switzerland that some 
Soviet citizens still profess Christian faith. 
He said the church “is absolutely free to 
express its convictions and to act in har- 
mony with them.” Churchgoers are guar- 


anteed the right'to worship, and only one 
thing is asked of the church—that it “shall 


not meddle in the social and political 
activities of the state.” 
The church “i g te 


society with limited functions concerned 
solely with performing acts of worship. 
.. . All other undertakings, particularly 
in the social and political field, are plainly 


unsuited to the church and therefore must 
not be allowed.” 


Morals in Manchester 

A Manchester, N. H., minister was on 
the side of Dr. Hermann N. Sander who 
had hastened the death of a victim of 
cancer, Mrs. Abbie Borroto. 

The Rey. Mark B. Strickland, minister 
of the First Congregational Church which 
Dr. Sander attends, said the “mercy kill- 
ing” is “a technical problem that will 
have to be handled very carefully. I’m 
not okaying mercy killings as such... . 
In this case the killer was cancer. To ac- 
cuse a man purely on legal terms of mur- 
der is to ignore a whole series of circum- 
stances which may be involved.” 

Mr. Strickland said that sometimes 
when people have been suffering from in- 
curable diseases, “I have desired the time 
of suffering to be short and I have wanted 
natural and unaided courses to bring re- 
lief in death. I have wanted this for those 
whom I have loved as a pastor and as a 
friend. .. . If Dr. Sander is guilty, then 
I am guilty, for I have prayed for those 
who have suffered hopelessly—prayed 
that they may be eased into the experi- 
ence of death.” 


World News Notes 


Getting out of London 

BrRITAIN’s MuInistRY of. Town and 
Country Planning has worked out a proj- 
ect to relieve London of its extreme con- 
gestion. It calls for a division of the city 
into five sections—three north of the 
Thames, and two south. Of the 8,000,000 
residents of the city, 250,000 would be 
sent to eight new “satellite” towns to be 
erected in suburban areas not too distant, 
and 150,000 workers would be moved 
into a series of “reception” towns, still 
largely in the planning stage. 

In these towns the first available new 
houses would go to construction workers. 
Then construction firms would be invited 
to move their plants where their workers 
were, and provide more housing for still 
others. Later, other industrial firms would 
receive similar invitations. 

This movement of 400,000 residents 
is intended as the beginning of a wide 
distribution of London’s inhabitants in 
the space of a few years. Better living 
conditions and protection against pro- 
spective destruction by war is the motive. 


Population problem in Germany 

WEsT GERMANY has a population prob- 
lem with serious economic implications, 
and has to find some way of solving it. 
The basis of the problem is 8,500,000 
German refugees from lands behind the 
Iron Curtain, who were driven out by 
hostile occupying forces, or have fled 
for safety. 

At present these refugees constitute 20 
per cent of the West German population, 
and the number steadily increases. It will 
be still greater when ‘the Russians fulfill 
their promise to return German prisoners 
of war. Refugees unbalance the public 
economy, account for over 33 per cent of 
the nation’s unemployment, and at the 
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same time sharpen the struggle for jobs 
and the reduction of wages. 

This surplus population can be main- 
tained only by great financial aid from 
the U.S., unless some way may be found 
to turn this liability into an asset. Such a 
solution would be of special interest to 
the American taxpayer. During the fiscal ~ 
year ending last June the U.S. contributed — 
$983,000,000 for the rehabilitation of the © 
West German people. By another June — 
an equal amount may have been supplied. 


Socialists tumble 

LEADING EUROPEAN Socialists are con- 
cerned over their declining fortunes. As 
an organized party they have recently 
lost Belgium, been reduced to a minor 
position in Italy, outnumbered in the 
West German government, weakened in 
France, threatened in Austria, and are 
under heavy attack in Britain. 

The Socialist government in New Zea- 
land has been defeated after 14 years in 
power, and in Australia after eight years. 

The present Socialist tendency is to lay 
the blame on the growing strength of the 
rightist movement on the Continent, 
where some ultra-nationalist groups are 
talking loudly. They ignore the fact that 
present opposition to Socialism has come 
from the people revolting against too 
much control. 


All news was good 

AN EXPERIMENT in journalism that | 
may be worth repeating was conducted 
by the Washington Times-Herald. On 
Christmas it headlined its holiday edition 
with “There is No Bad News on Page 1 
Today.” The paper featured stories of the 
White House Christmas tree lighting, 
Pope Pius’s Christmas mass and the 
slightly shadowed assurance of the Atomic 
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Energy Commission that atomic mate- 
rials are adequate. 

All news of crime, trouble and similar 
items which usually shadow journalistic 
first pages .were relegated to the inner 
pages—an example that would be wel- 
come on other days than that which 
marks the birth of the Prince of Peace 
and Righteousness. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


WORLDOVER PRESS REPORTS 
Danish Elections 

NEW ELECTIONS may be expected in 
Denmark fairly soon. Impressed by the 
overwhelming victory of the Norwegian 
Labor Party in October, the Danish So- 
cial Democrats see a chance to improve 
their position. 

They have the office of Prime Min- 
ister, but are in a ruling minority, a sit- 
uation which they believe no longer re- 
flects popular opinion. Their party has 
gained steadily in membership, rising 
from 206,000 ten years ago to 316,000 
today—an increase of 50 per cent. About 
41 per cent of the members are women. 

The Social Democrats think they can 
win votes away from the Communists, 
and a proportional suffrage law adopted 
last spring is almost sure to give them 
several parliamentary seats now held by 
the conservative Farmers’ Party. Frus- 
trated by the refusal of the other parties 
in the coalition to support measures con- 
sidered vital for the country’s welfare, 
the Social Democrats want to make a new 


try under more favorable conditions. 


Japanese Eagle 

ARTICLES manufactured in Japan are 
again coming into South American mar- 
kets. Latin American purchasers have 
noted with interest that many of them no 
longer bear the old legend “Made in 
Japan.” Instead, they show the words 
“Made in Occupied Japan,” and depict 
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an eagle on a branch of laurel against a 
background map of Japan. 


GERMANY. Ever since the Nazis seized 
church bells and chimes all over the coun- 
try for manufacture into weapons of war, 
there has been a great shortage. Even 
now, the bronze with which to cast new 
bells is unobtainable. Discarded horse- 
shoes have been found to serve well, and 
the making of new bells is proceeding in 
other parts of the land. 

BraziL. The Brazilian government has 
renounced all claims on Italy for war 
reparations, and Italian funds have been 
unfrozen. In turn, Italy has agreed to 
help set up an Immigration Company to 
stimulate settlement of Italians in Brazil. 
Brazilian troops served on Italian fronts 
during the war. 

BELGIUM. Housewives in the. mining 
district of Charleroi now have the coun- 
try’s first completely mechanical com- 
munity laundry, with equipment imported 
from the U.S.A. and operated by the 
consumers’ co-operative society, “La 
Concorde.” 

ICELAND. Sweden has long prided it- 
self for the greatest book production per 
capita of any Continental country, but a 
recent survey reveals that Iceland pub- 
lishes six times as many books per in- 
habitant as do the highly educated 
Swedes. 

Norway. Norwegians who were 
starved for fats during the war are now 
creating a problem for the doctors. Con- 
sumption of butter and margarine is far 
above prewar days, and twice as much 
miik is being drunk. 

This hunger for foods long missed is 
leading to many cases of overweight, 
which physicians declare to be a gen- 
uine postwar disease. Some joyous eaters 
have pushed their weight up, suddenly, 
by as much as 80 pounds. 


Washington 


Every 10 Years since 1910; the pres- 
ident of the United States has invited 
educators, social service workers, clergy- 
men, doctors, and others concerned with 
the welfare of children and young people, 
to come to Washington for a major con- 
ference on the subject. Known as the 
“White House Conference on Children 
and Youth,” it has come to be an occa- 
sion for evaluating past achievements and 
failures, analyzing problems, and project- 
ing plans for meeting those problems. 

This year, the conference is to be even 
more ambitious and comprehensive than 
before, since 1950 is the mid-century year. 
Specialists in many fields will gather the 
first week in December for the fifth de- 
cennial White House Conference. 


Purpose 

A NATIONAL COMMITTEE. of 52 mem- 
bers chosen from many professions is m 
charge of the preparation for the confer- 
ence. At a recent meeting, this committee 
decided that our country’s concern for its 
children and young people should be 
based on the primacy of spiritual values, 
democratic practice, and the dignity and 
worth of every individual. Its purpose, 
they said, should be to consider “how we 
can develop in children the mental, emo- 
tional, and spiritual qualities essential to 
individual happiness and to responsible 
citizenship,” and to discuss “what phys- 
ical, economic, and social conditions are 
essential to this development.” 

In order to achieve these high aims, 
the conference proposes: a) to gather 
pertinent knowledge about the develop- 
ment of children and to learn where fur- 
ther knowledge is needed; b) to examine 
the environment in which children are 
growing up, in order to determine its in- 
fluence on them; c) to study how social 
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institutions such as the home, the school, 
the church, the law, and welfare agencies, 
are serving the needs of children; d) to 
formulate proposals for improving thé 
influence of parents, institutions, and the 
general environment; and e) to suggest 
how these proposals may reach the peo- 
ple and be put into action by them. 


Planning : 

THE REAL groundwork for the confer- © 
ence is being laid in the states and com- © 
munities. Committees of professional 
workers and lay citizens have been ap- 
pointed by the governors of 43 states and 
territories. These committees are already ~ 
engaged in making studies of conditions 
among children and youth. Local plans 
and projects will be based on these “grass- 
roots” studies. This is in harmony with 
the thinking of the national committee, — 
which feels that since children and youth 
live in the local communities, that is ~ 
where planning and action should orig- 
inate. 

Previous White House Conferences 
have succeeded in focusing attention on 
the problems of youth, improving public 
and private programs for child care, pro- 
viding the impetus for child labor legisla- 
tion, and raising the standards of profes- 
sional training. 

Two well-known Lutherans are on the 
national committee: Dr. Clarence E. 
Krumbholz, executive secretary of the | 
National Lutheran Council’s Division of 
Welfare; and Dr. Benjamin Youngdahl, 
president of the School of Social Work in 
St. Louis. Dr. Youngdahl is chairman of 
the important Technical Committee on | 
Fact Finding. Dr. Krumbholz is on the 
steering group of the Committee on Par- 
ticipation of National Organizations. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Midland Has Production Record 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


Geographically in the middle of the United States, this ULC college 


sends Christian leaders into the middle of hundreds of communities 


PEOPLE WHO’VE BEEN associated with 
Midland College during its 63-year his- 
tory all seem to have been imbued with a 
similar wish—to be in the middle of 
things! . 

It started when the founders were look- 
ing around for a site on which to locate 
the Lutheran college they wished to es- 
tablish back in 1887. They finally agreed 
on Atchison, Kansas, because it was just 
about the geographical middle of the 
United States! 

Once the land was bought and the mat- 
ter of a name came up, the board chose 
Midland. 

In 1918, when the United Lutheran 
Church in America was formed, college 
authorities suggested that it might be well 
to move the campus to an area where 
Lutherans were more plentiful. So prop- 
erty in Fremont, Nebraska, was obtained 
in order that Midland College might be 
located closer to the middle of the con- 
stituency to be served! 


THIS PHILOSOPHY of wanting to be in 


.| the thick of activity has carried over to 


the students who have been graduated. 
In turn each class of seniors has sent 
members into the middle of community 
life throughout the middle west. 

A. glance at the alumni directory pub- 
lished recently offers vivid proof: 

Of the more than 1,100 students re- 


.|ceiving degrees from Midland, close to 


400 have become teachers in elementary 
and high schools. Next classification in 
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numerical strength is the ministry, which 
has attracted about 150 young men. To 
this figure, add about 15 who are now 
serving on ULCA mission fields. 

One hundred and over who have 
studied on the midwestern campuses have 
entered business. Scientists, lawyers, doc- 
tors and other professional people account 
for most of the other Midland graduates. 

The field of higher education, wide 
open with opportunities for Christian- 
trained instructors and professors, has 
appealed to many Midlanders. No less 
than 30 junior and senior colleges and 
universities currently have Midland grad- 
uates on their faculties. 

They are: Carthage, Lenoir Rhyne, 
Newberry, Thiel, Midland colleges; 
Hamma, Northwestern and Central semi- 
naries (all ULC); Wartburg, Augustana, 
Luther; Universities of Denver, Texas 
Christian, Wayne, Yale, Louisiana State, 
Idaho, Tulsa, Illinois, Rutgers, Silliman 
(in The Philippines) ; Nebraska Wesleyan, 
Wesleyan, Centenary, Amherst, and Al- 
bany Medical colleges; Santa Monica, 
North Idaho, and Norfolk junior colleges. 
In addition, Midlanders are also on the 
faculties and administrative staffs of Boys’ 
Town, and Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


OF THE COLLEGE’S graduates serving in 
prominent posts of the United Lutheran 
Church, the list contains among others: 

Miss Frances Dysinger, promotional 
secretary of the Women’s Missionary So- 
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Midland's Beegle (Girls' Dorm) Hall and 


Commons-Gymnasium (in foreground) 


ciety of the United Lutheran Church in 
America 

Theodore J. C. Schuldt, president of the 
Nebraska Synod 

Lorin J. Wolff, president of the Mid- 
west Synod 

Paul C. White, secretary of the New 
York Synod 

William F. Zimmerman, president of 
Thiel College 

Thomas D. Rinde, dean at Central 
Seminary 

Fred Wiegman, Akron (O.) pastor and 
member of Board of American Missions 

Rob Roy Peery, composer and editor 
formerly associated with Theodore Pres- 
ser in Philadelphia, now with the Lorenz 
music house in Ohio 

T. Benton Peery, member of the ULCA 
Church Papers Committee and pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Wichita, Kansas 

Other outstanding graduates of the Fre- 
mont institution include: Dr. Gray 
Bream, vice consul for the U.S. Diplo- 
matic Service in the American Embassy 
in Copenhagen 

William J. Stahl, U.S. Forestry service 
in Milwaukee, Wis. ‘ 

Mrs. H. V. Grothe, clerk in the U.S. 
Treasury Department in Washington 
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J. Martin Klotsche, president State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Miss Dorothy Patty, Chief Operator 


s for Northwest Bell Telephone Company 


Woerner Harman, director of merchan- 
dising for a large New York City firm 

Mrs. William R. Hamme, English pro- 
fessor at Silliman University at Duma- 
guete, Philipppine Islands 

In the music world, the name of Karl 


j Krueger, former conductor of the Kansas - 


City and Detroit Symphony Orchestras, is 
well known. He is a Midland graduate; 
his father, Prof. Karl Krueger, was pro- 
fessor of modern languages at Midland. 
Of the eight presidents at Midland, 
four—Drs. Ezra E. Stauffer (1919-22); 
John F. Krueger (1922-25); Horace F. 
Martin (1925-39); and Fred C. Wiegman 
(1939-45 )—were Midland trained. 


ALTHOUGH THE WORD middle seems to 
be Midland’s middie name, it’s no indica- 
tion of the college’s achievements! 

Midland has never had a large student 
body—it’s present 437 enrollment is about 
tops in its history—but it has always 
maintained a high percentage of Luther- 
ans on the campus. In reports of 1949-- 
50 college enrollment recently releasecl 
by the ULCA Board of Education Mid- 
land’s 62.7 percentage of Lutheran stu 
dents is second to Carthage’s 66.2. 

Forty-two states and the District o| 
Columbia are represented in the alumm 
roster, in addition to 12 foreign countries 
Of course, most of the 1,100 graduate: 
are located now in Nebraska (500), Kar 
sas (100), and California (80). 

While none of the faculty or adminis 
tration would infer that Midland “is 
good place to find a husband (or wife) 
apparently Midland students and grac 
uates have been well satisfied with frien 
ships begun on the campus. Scores © 
names appearing on the alumni roster « 
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the Lutheran institution are “Mr. and 
Mrs.,” especially among the ones with 
the man’s name prefixed with a “Rev.” 


WHILE MipLaAND COLLEGE cannot be 
considered by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion a “rich”. institution, the administra- 
tion and board of directors have been 
wise in making investments. Today prop- 
erty is valued at over half a million dol- 
lars. The endowment is close to a quarter 
of a million. The annual budget runs 
close to $300,000. 

Seven synods of the United Lutheran 
Church in America will support Midland 
College in the campaign for $6 million 
during Christian Higher Education Year. 
A total of $310,500 will come through 
CHEY channels from. California Synod 
($63,000), Kansas Synod ($40,600), 
Midwest Synod ($61,500), Nebraska 
Synod ($77,700), Pacific Synod 


($22,700), Rocky Mountain Synod 
($15,300), and Texas Synod ($29,200). 

Most of these funds will be used to con- 
struct a combination administration-li- 
brary building, and an addition to the 
main girls’ dormitory. These items are 
considered imperative by Midland Pres- 
ident William P. Hieronymus. He also 
has gone on record as hoping that the 
CHEY appeal will be sufficient to permit 
a long-needed rehabilitation of the present 
administration building, now used in part 
as classrooms, so that the entire structure 
can be devoted to lecture halls and labora- 
tories when the new administration build- 
ing is completed. 

Also needed at Midland is a chapel, to 
be located on the western edge of the 
campus, opposite the gymnasium at the 
eastern end. 


Currently, Midlanders use a_ small 
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MIDLAND COLLEGE, present and future, is shown in this paper mache model. Proposed buildings 
or additions are marked with an "'X.'' CHEY funds from seven ULCA synods will give the college 
$310,500 with which to build a much-needed combination Administration-Library Building (fore- 
ground right), proceed with plans for erection of Chapel (center left), Laboratory-Classroom 
Building (foreground left) and an addition to Beegle (Girls' Dorm) Hall (upper right). Reading 
clockwise from proposed chapel, present buildings include: Administration-Library-and-Classroom 
building, Clemmons (science) Hall; Beegle Hall; Commons-Gymnasium; Men's Memorial Hall 
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chapel,in the men’s residence building for 
evening devotions, meditations, and meet- 
ings of small religious groups. Daily 
chapel services are held on the second 
floor of the science building. On Sun- 
days students attend services in Salem 
Church, Fremont. 


RELIGION ON the Midland campus is a 
vital part of each student’s life. Although 
there are nearly 300 Lutherans, the Pres- 
byterians (41), Methodists (40), Roman 
Catholics (22), Congregationalists (17), 
Baptists (9), Episcopalians (5), Disciples 
of Christ (5), and others are offered their 
choice of five channels of religious de- 
velopment. 

Ministerial students belong to the Ox- 
ford Fellowship. The Campus Christian 
Fellowship, open to all Christian students, 
meets once a month and is affiliated with 
the Student Christian Movement. 

The Lutheran Student Association 
meets weekly during the school year and 
. encourages wider knowledge and partic- 
ipation in National Lutheran Council and 
United Lutheran Church affairs. The 
Christian Union is another campus or- 
ganization epen to non-Lutherans, meets 


frequently as determined by the calendar 
of religious activities. 

There are also special interest groups 
designed to offer opportunities for study 
in such specific fields as Bible study, 
social service and international relations. 


DESPITE THE PREDOMINANTLY Lu- 
theran student body, President Hierony- 
mus maintains that no campus favoritism 
or discrimination is present. 

“Tt’s traditional that Midland,” he says, — 
“which is definitely a Christian as well as — 
a church college, should appeal to parents 
and students of firm Christian faith, 
whatever their individual denominational 
ties. It is a tribute to the sincerity, earn- 
estness, and effectiveness of the brand of - 
Christianity taught and practiced at Mid- 
land that year after year we draw stu- 
dents of a wide variety of faiths. Results 
are stimulating!” 

Strategically located in Lutheran ter- 
ritory, staffed by leaders of the Lutheran 
Church, Midland not only subscribes to 
the slogan of Christian Higher Education 
Year, it adds another word... 

“For Lutheran Christian leaders To- 
morrow!” 


GLENN Crark, after graduation from Grinnell College in Iowa, ap- 
plied for his M.A. degree at Harvard University. In commenting on his 
life at Harvard he makes this statement: 

“My chief pals were Russell Story and Ralph Chase, both majoring 
in history. In my own department I grew to know Ray Nichols, William 
Beeheimer and Rodger Williams. I carried away very few friendships 
from that immense university. One can make more friends in one year 
in a small college than he can in four in a great university. In a uni- 
versity a boy can go through more college; but in a small school more 
college goes through the boy. My faith still rests in the small college.” 

—GLENN CiarK in A Man's Reach 
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Add Another Country to the List 


By EDWARD W. GRAEFE 


United Lutheran missionaries are now working in Uruguay. No Spanish: 


language ministry among Lutherans had been attempted there before 


AFTER AN OVERNIGHT journey by bay 
steamer from Buenos Aires a pastor rises 
early in the morning to see the city of 
Montevideo. It stretches out before him 
with its towers, hotels, factories, port 
facilities, and skyscrapers. Overlooking 
the harbor are gaily painted houses and 
splendid residences blended into a back- 
ground of parks, monuments, and slums. 

Ships from all nations fill the harbor 
with their varicolored flags. Tourists, 
finding that visa permissions are easily 
secured, flock to this handkerchief of 
land that is Uruguay in the midst of the 
mottled and confused world. 

No church has any official ascendency 
over others. As a consequence, although 
neighboring countries consider Uruguay 
atheistic, this little land welcomes one and 
all from every quarter with true Spanish 
universalism. 


As THE BOAT neared the dock I thought 
about this unique city spread before me. 
Much like a United States resort city it is 
at the same time a haven for refugees, 
political outcasts, and freedom seekers 
from many parts of the globe, as well as 
an increasingly important industrial and 
trade center. 

Before long I began my visits to nu- 
merous persons who are of Lutheran 
background, who speak Spanish, and who 
have not yet found a spiritual home. One 
by one I found the houses—here a dingy 
apartment with worn-out furniture and 
poor lighting, there a sumptuous res- 
idence where some servant girl is await- 
ing news of the coming Sunday service, 
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and elsewhere a beautiful little villa in the 
outskirts of the city where some wealthy 
merchant and his family reside. 

Smiles and joyful greetings welcomed 
me in some places, and sad tales of mis- 
fortune in others. Announcement of 
service on the coming Sunday was re- 
ceived with expectation and promises to 
be present. 

Before Sunday came I had consulted 
with the pastor and the sacristan of the 
German Lutheran church in Montevideo. 
The liturgy had been arranged, with the 
German pastor acting as organist. On 
Sunday the people entered, three, six, 
until some 30 were present. 


PastokR KUMMER, German Lutheran 
clergyman in Montevideo, had kindly lent 
the church building for the use of the 
United Lutheran mission in Argentina. 
For over a year Pastor Jonas Villaverde, 
first president of the newly formed 
Argentine Lutheran Church, has served 
faithfully in this work. Last November 
Pastor Herman Hammer, engaged in min- 
istering to refugees, found an opportun- 
ity to be free on Sundays and was named 
to man the new congregation in Monte- 
video. 

Between Pastors Villaverde and Ham- 
mer, as well as other pastors of the mis- 
sion in Argentina who have faithfully 
visited the people in Montevideo, a rising 
interest has been nurtured until gradually 
a congregation is being formed. Our 
Spanish-speaking Lutheran brethren in 
Montevideo have for many years had no 
services in their own language! 
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This Woman Made a Good Investment 


By KATHERINE BENION 


Twenty-five years in Africa have been full of difficulty and 


danger, but Miriam Treon Miller thinks she has spent her life well 


IT WAS THE AFTERNOON of June 21, 
1948. Miriam Treon Miller, Lutheran 
missionary at Kpolopele Station in Li- 
beria, was preparing to inspect the adult 
literacy work in near-by towns. As she 
stepped into a canoe, she fell on a heavy 
chain used to tie the canoe to the shore. 

Several men of Gagama carried her 
back to the mission compound in a ham- 
mock where Mr. David Hubbak, medical 
assistant, had arrived on his monthly 
visit. He could find no broken bones. 
Two days later, in pain and partially 
helpless, the missionary was taken to the 
Baptist Hospital in Monrovia. Here the 
reason for the pain was made evident. 
An X-ray showed a vertebrae fractured. 

For three months Mrs. Miller lay in a 
steel jacket. Finally on Oct. 12 she was 
able to leave the hospital and by Dec. 21 
she was back at the mission station. 


THAT DAY WHEN Mrs. Miller returned 
to the mission compound should have 
been made into a movie. The people had 
been told of her arrival. They came from 
near and far to greet her. As she ap- 
proached they stood and stared, eyes 
beaming with joy, here and there a tear 
trickling down a dark brown cheek. A 
loved one had been brought back to them. 

In the arms of everyone was something 
—eggs, pineapples, bananas, sugar cane, 
cassava. Quietly each person in turn 
came to Mrs. Miller, spoke a word of 
welcome, and gave her a token of love. 
“It is good to be back in Palm Grove 
Cottage and among my people,” Mrs. 
Miller told them. 
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In the Christian missionaries these peo- 
ple put their hope of learning a new way 
of life. Missionaries are people who care 
enough for them to be willing to live 
amid their primitive environment, and be 
exposed to malaria, leprosy, and other 
diseases prevalent there. 


In AucustT of 1949 Miriam Miller ob- 
served the completion of 25 years of sery- 
ice as a missionary. She was then in the 
United States on a well-earned leave. 


One could easily see that these had been — 


25 happy years, for in her blue eyes is a 
tranquility born of loving service among 
her fellowmen. 

The desire to be a missionary came to 
Mrs. Miller during her childhood when 
she attended Mission Band. Her desire 
was strengthened by the influence of her 
pastor, Dr. J. M. Francis, in Zion Lu- 
theran Church at Sunbury, Pennsylvania, 
during the time she was in his class in 
preparation to be confirmed. 

Miriam Treon became a teacher in the 
Sunbury schools but did not lose her de- 
termination to be a missionary. Always 
active in the work of the missionary so- 
ciety of Zion Church, she was elected to 
be a delegate at a general convention in 


Pittsburgh in 1922. Sister Laura Gilliland | 


was there and said, “Miriam, how would 


you like to go to Africa in 1924?” Miriam | 
was glad the time had come to take up her 


cherished task. 

For two years she studied at the Dea-- 
coness Motherhouse in Baltimore and im 
August 1924 the great day came. Miriam» 


Treon left for Liberia. The first year was) 
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TOGETHER AGAIN 
The two Miller daughters sailed with their mother when she went back to Liberia in 
November. The girls are helping in the campaign to teach Africans to read 


a period of getting acquainted with the 
people she was to serve, and it was cut 
short by a serious illness. She was obliged 
to return to America. Her condition was 
quite serious. Some of her friends thought 
her days as a missionary were over. But 
she said, “I believe if God wants me to 
return to my work, He will see that I will 
be able to do it.” 


DURING THAT FIRST YEAR abroad she 
had met James Miller, a Lutheran mis- 
sionary who at that time was helping to 
build the Phoebe Hospital. The thought 
that he was personally interested in her 
had never occurred to Miriam. 

One day as she lay in bed just after she 
had contracted a severe throat infection, 
Miller sent a note with some of the natives 
asking if he could come to see her. 

“Tell him that he may come.” 

Not only did Jimmy Miller come but 
he proposed as well. “I can’t say yes,” 
she replied, “unless my health is such that 
I can stay in Africa with you.” 

“All I ask,” Jimmy told her, “is that 
you pray.” 
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Miriam agreed. As soon as physicians 
in the United States had told Miriam she 
was in shape to go back to Africa Miriam 
took pen in hand and wrote “yes” to 
Jimmy. 

But then the January conference of 
missionaries on the field decided she was 
badly needed to serve another term as an 
unmarried missionary. She wrote the 
mission officials that if they could not find 
a replacement for her she would serve, 
and postpone the marriage. Jimmy wrote 
her, “We must never place our love for 
each other above Him.” 

In the meantime the mission board re- 
ported that an effort would be made to 
find someone to take her place but, failing 
that, her offer would be accepted. After 
the May meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, word came that Ruth Gilliland 
would take her place. So on June 8 she 
became the bride of James Miller. 


NINE HAPPY YEARS followed during 
which the Millers worked together in 
Africa. Two daughters, Margaret Doris 
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—better known as Margaret Jim—and 
Mary Catherine—*Cappie”—were born. 
“We were always happy,” Mrs. Miller 
says. 

On one occasion an African worker at 
the mission station commented that he 
was sure that at night, when nobody was 
around, the Millers quarreled. He couldn’t 
understand how it was possible for two 
people to get along so peaceably as 
Miriam and James Miller. 

During those years Mr. Miller helped 
with the building of a church and Miriam 
Miller served for a time as principal of 
the Emma V. Day school for girls and 
later as principal at the Muhlenberg 
school for boys. 

When Margaret Jim was school age, 
she was enrolled at the Emma V. Day 
school. But unhappy days were ahead for 
this little family and Margaret’s days at 
school in Africa were to be brief. 


JAMES MILLER became ill. Day by day 
he grew worse. Doctors shook their heads. 
“Cancer in an advanced stage,” they said. 

Immediately the Millers embarked for 
America, but Jimmy did not live to reach 
the shore. God called him home about 
noon Aug. 12, 1936, and he was buried 
at sea. 

It so happened that Mrs. Miller had 
been reading her daughters the Oz books. 

On the night of their father’s burial 
at sea, as mother and daughters knelt in 
prayer, Cappie said, “Mother, isn’t it won- 
derful that daddy is in heaven tonight— 
no more hard work, no more awful pain, 
for he is in that place more wonderful 
than the Land of Oz.” 


In 1937 Mrs. Miller left her daughters 
at Lankenau School in Philadelphia and 
returned to the field. “The need of the 
many souls who have never heard of their 
heritage in Jesus Christ is so great,” re- 
marked Mrs. Miller. “Once you have seen 
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a heathen changed to a Christian you 
know that no effort is too great to ac- 
complish it.” 

Many are the problems that Mrs. Miller 
has faced since that time as she has gone 
about her work in Liberia. She has served 
as business manager at Monrovia and as 
a missionary at Kpolopele Station. Oc- 
casionally she has visited the United 
States on leave and has been constantly 
in demand as a speaker. 

A great handicap to the work of the 
missionaries in Liberia, says Mrs. Miller, 
is the reluctance of natives to send their 
girls to the mission school. They want 
them to go only to the girls’ bush school 
where for four years they are taught 
native customs and beliefs. There is a 
similar bush school for the boys, but the 
boys may also attend the mission school. 

Mrs. Miller has found that the reason 
for this situation is that the mother of a 
family has the final word in all religious 
matters. The native woman figures that 
the boy will have the advantages which 
the Christian education gives him and in 
the end he will marry a girl trained in the 
old ways who will bring him back into the 
fold. After prolonged effort the mission- 
ary is now happy to have 10 girls at 
Kpolopele Station. 


DURING THE LAST TWO YEARS Mrs. 
Miller has spent a considerable part of 
her time teaching adults to read, for it 


was just, that long ago that Dr. Frank | 
Laubach went to Liberia and showed | 
President William V. Tubson that it would | 


be a good thing if the adults could read 
Kpelle, the native language. 
Miriam Miller goes into a town and 


asks several natives if they would like to | 


read. Everyone says yes. From _ the 


she selects about 10 people. 


half-hour she works with them, and when | 
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group, which usually increases rapidly, 
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This young mission school pupil will have 
a hard time resisting social pressure when 
she goes back to her people in the interior 


So 


PLAYTIME AT THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
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she is finished, they can read a sentence 
or two. 

“T use Dr. Laubach’s method whereby 
a native can be taught to read Kpelle in 
seven hours,” explains Mrs. Miller. “The 
delight that comes to the face of a native 
as he reads his first words is a sight to 
behold. His eyes sparkle. He smiles. He 
is happy. His interest in learning has been 
aroused and the church has a golden op- 
portunity to bring him into the fold.” 

Another feature which Mrs. Miller has 
added to her work in recent years is all- 
day meetings among the women. At Wil- 
liamtown she began with a few women 
and watched as the group grew to include 
most of the female population. 


“THE HARVEST IS RIPE in many parts of 
the world,” remarked Mrs. Miller, “but 
there are few to gather it in.” 

This is true of the area in which Mrs. 
Miller works, for at Kpolopele Station 
there is no ordained missionary in her 
absence. The Rev. John Clinton, the na- 
tive pastor, must supervise education in 
10 towns and conduct services and do 
other work at the compound. Mrs. Miller 
was eager to get back to her post so Pas- 
tor Clinton may be free to interview the 
hundreds who have asked to be taken into 
the church and who must first be ex- 
amined for their knowledge of Christian 
teachings. 

“Tf I had to live my life over again,” 
says the missionary, “I would devote it 
to the same work. It has drawn me close 
to my Lord.” To hear her talk, to watch 
her expression and mannerisms, is to 
know that she would. 

When Mrs. Miller is on leave she 
spends every available moment with her 
daughters. Even when she is far away 
from them, she does all within her power 
to bring herself to them through letters 
that often comprise many pages telling 
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of her experiences, advising them, and re- 
lating incidents that have happened to 
those they know in Africa. 

Last spring Margaret Jim was grad- 
uated from Wilson College, and last 
autumn Mrs. Miller saw another of her 
fondest wishes realized when both she and 
Cappie went to Liberia. There Margaret 
Jim will help with the literacy work and 
Cappie will voluntarily give her services 
as an illustrator for the reading charts. _ 


Mrs. MILLER is a blend of things that. 
are serious and gay. Her face radiates 
energy, confidence, faith. She shows lit- 
tle ill-effect from the many years of serv- 
ice she has given abroad. 

Yet when Mrs. Miller is in Liberia, she 
lives in conditions closely akin to natives. 
During her last two terms she has lived in 
a native hut of mud and thatch, ate food 
prepared by the natives on mud stoves, 
and walked many miles from town to 
town to preach and teach. All this she 
has done amidst a hot climate where 
malaria and leprosy are ever prevalent. 

But you will never hear Miriam Miller 
mention hardships. That would never en- 
ter this lady’s thoughts. “My stand-by 
verse,” she says, “has been ‘Thou wil? 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on Thee.’ ” 

In November Miriam Miller went back 
to work among “these my people” im 
Liberia.. She knew old man Kwele woul! 
be waiting with eager, fading eyes ti) 
shake her hand—to speak a word witl 
her. The women across the river wer 
looking forward to resumption of thei’ 
all-day meetings. The children wer» 
anxious for her to brighten their Christ 
mas, the aged to receive encouragemen®) 

These and many more were waiting t» 
welcome Miriam Miller, to whom th 
teaching of God’s word and the doing @ 
it are first, foremost, and always. 
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EVERYBODY HAS QUESTIONS 


By WILMA SELL THOMPSON 


The mother could answer her little boy's question, 


but what about the question she was asking herself? 


“MOTHER, THERE ARE a few things I 
want to get straight.” 

The young woman stopped weeding 
in the garden and looked up at her young 
son questioningly. His feet were planted 
far apart, and he wore a puzzled frown 
as he looked about the peaceful garden. 

The sun was warm. The bees were 
humming noisily in the cherry tree. There 
was a pleasant smell of fresh earth all 
about him. His mother looked into the 
flushed face in front of her, and her voice 
was unusually gentle. 

“What is it, Son? What is troubling 
you?” Frantically her thoughts raced on. 
It is about the earthquake yesterday. I 
have been afraid of this moment. The 
boy looked up at the cherry tree, white 
with blossoms, and asked, “God made 
everything, didn’t he?” 


“Yes, dear.” 

“Well, if God made everything, and if 
he loves us, why did he make the earth- 
quake?” 


His MOTHER GAVE a little sigh as she 
rose to her feet. This would not be so 
easy to answer. He had asked about fire 
when Molly’s house burned down, and 
had been frightened of floods when the 
Columbia River overfiowed its banks. 
And always the sound of thunder and the 
flash of lightning used to terrify him. 

But those fears had been nicely rea- 
soned away: “Fire and water are strong 
forces when used properly. They are 
given to us for our own use. Without 
them we would perish. It is when they 
are uncontrolled that they cause damage 
to us. As for lightning, it is the source 


GO ON WITH THE STORY ON THE NEXT PAGE WHEN YOU FINISH THIS 
ONE, AND THEN READ THE LETTER BEGINNING ON PAGE 27. TOGETHER, 
THESE THREE ARE A REMARKABLE STUDY OF A PROBLEM THAT DATES 
BACK TO THE TIME PEOPLE FIRST LEARNED TO CRY—AND TO PRAY 
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of all our electricity which runs our lives 
so smoothly.” 

But now—where do earthquakes fit into 
the picture? She could think of no real 
good that came out of them. Fortunately 
the tremor had been light, shaking down 
only chimneys and breaking a few dishes. 
But the boy had been inside the school 
building, and his fear had been great. 

“Let’s sit down under the tree, dear. 
Maybe I can explain it to you.” 


SHE WAVED HER ARM over the quiet 
farm scene before them. “God makes all 
these good things for us, because he loves 
us, and all of it is beautiful and good. 
Even this dirt in the garden is good. But 
sometimes we get so busy taking care of 
all these things, and become so proud of 
our houses that we build and the flowers 
and trees that make our homes beautiful, 
that we forget who really made this earth. 

“Then God reaches way down there 
under the earth and moves the rocks a 
little, just a little. But the earth shakes 
and these flimsy little buildings that we 
thought were so strong topple over and 
crumble up like cardboard houses chil- 
dren build in a sand box. It is just as 
though God reaches out his mighty hand 
and shakes us by the shoulder to let us 
know who is creator of this universe. We 
are so very small, Sonny, compared to the 
mightiness of God.” 


“0 LORD, HELP HER TO UNDERSTAND” : 


She pointed to the limb where bees 
were buzzing around the snowy blossoms. 

“Is there anyone on this earth who 
can change that white blossom there into 
a big red cherry?” 

“Oh no, Mother,” he said earnestly. 
“But about the earthquake. . . . Some of 
the kids at school said there’d be another 
one today.” 

“No, dear. Only God knows when 
there’ll be another one. It is just as fool- 
ish to say, ‘Tomorrow the sun won’t rise’ 
as to predict the shaking of the earth. 
Some people even thought the world had 
come to an end yesterday. But you see 
it wasn’t so. The bees are still working. 
The seeds are still growing. And the only 
difference between today and yesterday, 
is that we have had a tiny glimpse of the 
power of God.” 

A beautiful smile flashed over the boy’s 
face, and with a great sigh of relief he 
threw his arms around his mother’s neck. 
“Gee, thanks, Mom. Thanks a lot!” 

She felt suddenly tired now as she sank 
again on her knees in the garden dirt and 
absently picked at the weeds. “Forgive 
me, dear God,” she breathed. 

“It satisfied him. But I still have 
doubts. One day the sun did not rise, 
and that day was very, very dark. If you 
made everything, and if you love us as he 
just said, why did you take away our 
baby girl just before she was born?” 


By RUBY LORNELL 


Marie Elston couldn't cry when her daughter was killed. But some 


words she heard in church gave her courage to go on living 


I was AFRAID for Marie Elston the day 
of her daughter’s funeral—afraid the brit- 
tle shell she had crawled into three days 
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before would suddenly break, and she’! 
break with it. | 
The news of Arlene Elston’s death in 


. 
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Me 


that terrible automobile accident shook 
all of us at First Church. What happens 
to one happens to us all here—we’re that 
close together. Henry and Marie have 
always been especially dear to our fam- 
ily. Many are the times I’ve hung a 
kitchen towel out the back window to let 
Marie know that the coffee cake was just 
out of the oven, waiting to be sampled. 

And many are the nights she and I have 
sat up together sewing a hem, or finishing 
a costume, or tacking the ruffling on a 
blouse for our girls. Arlene and my Elinor 
are—were—the best of friends all through 
school. What with Arlene being an only 
child and Elinor having only brothers, 
they thought of each other almost as 
sisters. 

I can still remember how sweet they 
looked in their twin dresses of tissue ging- 
ham when they sang “Jesus Loves Me” 
together at their first Easter program. I 
looked at the straight, rigid figure in the 
pew in front of me and wondered if she 
~was remembering, too. But I couldn’t tell. 


HER FACE WAS SET, just the way it had 
been that dreadful Saturday when I had 
hurried over to their house as soon as I 
had heard the news, to do what I could 
to help. She had been outside, standing 
by the hedge, staring at Arlene’s rose 
bushes. They had bloomed just in time 
for corsages for Arlene and Elinor for 
graduation two weeks ago. Marie’s eyes 
were open, but she wasn’t seeing the roses. 
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MARIE'S EYES WERE 
FIXED ON THE FIGURE 
OF THE TRIUMPHANT 
CHRIST ON THE CROSS 


She wasn’t seeing anything. 

[ opened my mouth to speak, but the 
words didn’t come. Suddenly I felt very 
old and tired and helpless. So I turned 
around and quietly walked away. All 
night the mask that had Marie Elston’s 
features but wasn’t really Marie kept 
coming before my eyes. 

“Please God,” I whispered, “if she 
could only cry.” 

I wanted to go to her and put my 
arms around her. I wanted to tell her 
that the great God who had given us our 
children was taking care of Arlene now. 
I wanted to tell her that I couldn’t im- 
agine the awful depths of her loneliness, 
but he could. Because his Son had died. 

I wanted to tell her that Arlene’s life 
hadn’t been wasted, even though it looked 
to us now as if it had—that the sweetness 
of her, and the generous way of doing 
for others—that still lived. I wanted to 
tell her that I was sure, somehow, that 
even her decision to train as a medical 
missionary hadn’t been lost. Because it 
was still God’s world, and a stupid, mean- 
ingless accident couldn’t forever put an 
end to the plans of the Almighty. 


THEN I HEARD the restless tossing of 
my own sleepless daughter in the next 
room, and I knew I wouldn’t tell Marie 
those things—that, in a way, I hadn’t a 
right to. So I only prayed. Most of the 
night I prayed. 

The next day I went over with a dish 
of scalloped potatoes for their dinner. 
Marie smiled—lI wished she hadn’t, it was 
that unlike her—and thanked me. And 
my whole body ached from wanting to 
reach out to help her. But I went home 
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and did my dishes 
more. 

That afternoon the high school gang 
met at our house. 

“Mum,” Elinor came into my bedroom 
where I was trying to rest, “we’re meeting 
about a memorial for Arlene. We think 
stiff, wired flowers don’t seem much like 
her, so instead we’re pooling all the 
money we’ve been saving for camp spend- 
ing money—it’s only $65—and beginning 
an Arlene Elston Memorial for helping 
young people who want to train for mis- 
sionary work but don’t have the funds. 
What do you think, Mum? It’s an awfully 
small amount for a memorial fund, but 
would it be all right?” 


and prayed some 


I WAS THINKING of that as I sat in back 
of Marie. I wanted to lean forward and 
touch her on the shoulder and say, “You 
see, Marie? Her life wasn’t wasted!” 

I didn’t hear much of the service, until 
the choir sang. I suppose some folks 
thought the song wasn’t quite proper. 
But it was—so very proper, for Arlene’s 
service. 

O let me praise Thee while I live, 
And praise Thee when I die, 
And praise Thee when I rise again, 
And to eternity. 

But Marie’s eyelashes never flickered. 
I was cold all through that warm June 
afternoon, and I thought: “O God, did the 
mother die, too, in her heart and soul?” 


THEN I NOTICED Marie’s hands began 
working in her lap, and I realized the 
minister was reading: 

“Behold, I show you a mystery. . 
For this corruptible must put on incorrup- 
tion, and this mortal must put on im- 
mortality. So when this corruptible shall 
have put on incorruption, and this mortal 
shall have put on immortality, then shall 
be brought to pass the saying that is writ- 
ten, Death is swallowed up in victory.” 
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Marie was biting her lips now, and her 
nails dug deeply into the flesh of her 
palms. I felt something of the agony of 
her struggle. 

“O Lord,” I prayed, “some of the words 
are difficult for people like us. But it’s 
not the exact meaning she needs. Just 
help her, Lord, to understand.” 

The minister’s grave, kind voice went 
on: “O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory? ... thanks be to 
God, which giveth us the victory through — 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” . 


FoR THE FIRST TIME since she entered 
the church, Marie’s eyes had left the win- 
dow, and were fixed on the figure of the 
Triumphant Christ on the cross which 
stands on our altar. 

I received news that night that my aunt 
had taken sick, so I didn’t see Marie 
Elston for a couple of: weeks. But there 
wasn’t a day that went by that I didn’t 
think of her. The day I came home the 
telephone rang. It was Marie. 


HER VOICE was a bit strange, sort of 
careful, you might say, so as not to let the 
deep loneliness show through. But the 
death-like hollowness was gone. 

“You're going to the hospital benefit 
tea, aren’t you?” she asked. “I wonder if — 
you’d stop by and pick up my cookies. 
I'd bring them myself, but I don’t feel 
very well prepared for Sunday yet, and 
I'd like to do a bit more brushing up on 
the lesson. 

“It’s my first Sunday teaching for years 
—I’m taking over Arlene’s class, you 
know. And by the way,” the voice trem- | 
bled slightly, then steadied again, “I 
thought Elinor might be glad to know | 
Henry and I are adding a thousand dol- 
lars to that Memorial Fund.” 

I replaced the telephone in its stand 
and Jet the tears stream down my cheeks... 

Oh death, where is thy victory? | 
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This is the true story a woman has writ- 
ten about the darkest and the brightest 
hour of her life. "I may be lonely, but 
Probably 


nobody ever wrote a more genuine, 


I'm not alone," she says. 


straightforward. record of personal re- 
ligious experience than this 


“IM LONELY, BUT NOT ALONE” 


By BERNADINE McAULEY 


WHEN WE LEARNED of Marcia’s terrible 
sickness, I wept, of course, and my hus- 
band wept, but we prayed. We prayed 
for a miraculous recovery and strength 
to bear our burden. But I prayed, too, 
that my faith would keep me and prove 
that I was a Christian and truly believe 
all that I had always professed to believe. 
How could I rant and rave and mourn 
and grieve and despair when Christ is 
real to me and is my friend? 

Of course, I’m lonely for Marcia. You 
don’t lose a child easily, when you’ve had 
the constant care of it from babyhood. 
Marcia was such a part of my life, with 
her tremendous spirit and vitality. You 
don’t just toss it aside and say “That’s 
that!” I may be lonely, but not alone! 

During her illness people would try to 
say “comforting” things to me. How 
many times friends would say .. . “There 
can’t be a God to let a thing like this 
happen to a child like Marcia.” So often 


Marcia Lynn McAuley, six-year-old daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. William McAuley, died of 
cancer in November 1948. | have been Mrs. 
McAuley's pastor ever since she was born. | 
confirmed her and married her in Faith Lutheran 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. | served at Marcia's 
funeral. Seven months after the funeral, Mrs. 
McAuley wrote me this touching letter. 

CHARLES L. GRANT 
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it was, “Why” or “I don’t understand” 
. or “Prayers aren’t ever answered.” 
... “Well, we all have to die sometime.” 
... “Anyway you’ve got another child.” 
. “Make yourself forget.” All that 
was meant to console and comfort! 

I didn’t listen. I didn’t understand 
either, but I kept faith, somehow. I knew 
that somewhere everything would work 
together for good, so I just held tight to 
my belief that God knew what he was 
doing even though I didn’t! It wasn’t 
simple. 


YOU KNOW, EVEN from childhood, that 
some day you will lose your parents. It’s 
a loss, but you have a certain mental prep- 
aration for it. You know, too, that hus- 
bands or wives sometimes die. You know 
too that many children are sickly and that 
sooner or later they will go. But Marcia 
was the rock of Gibraltar, in perfect 
health, never sick. One day all was nor- 
mal. The next day the whole world has 
toppled. “There is no cure,” we were 
told. Our sentence was to watch her die, 
change from a plump, beautiful child to a 
starved, tortured overgrowth of humanity, 
pleading, trusting, her loving eyes ques- 
tioning what is happening. 

“Mommy, I’m not pretty any more. | 
hurt, Mommy. When will I get better, 
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Mommy? Can | go to school then? Why 
do I hurt, Mommy? Do other little girls 
hurt like this, Mommy? Did you ever 
hurt like this, Mommy?” 

When she was in the hospital I said one 
day that if she didn’t feel well and I 
wasn’t there she should tell Jesus and talk 
to him . . . that he’d listen and help her. 

A month later I came to her bedside 
and she was mumbling, “Help me get well, 
Jesus. Make me well real fast, God.” 

‘ Over and over she said it. Then she saw 
me. “See,” she said. “You did come 
when I asked Jesus. Do they have hos- 
pitals and doctors in heaven, Mommy? 
If you die, will I die? I want to die with 
you, Mommy! Heaven is a_ beautiful 
place, isn’t it Mommy? You said so. 
Nobody gets sick or tired, or hungry. I 
won't have to have any more shots, will I? 
I'm not a baby, am I, Mommy?” 

When an accident occurs, it’s all over 
quickly and you are free to grieve. But 
I had to wait for Marcia to die... to 
smile . . . to be pleasant and cheerful 
when I would gladly have changed places 
with her. At a time like that it is easy to 
know despair. If I could only turn to 
someone for real comfort. But who could 
give any comfort? Even my husband 
could not, but it was something to know 
that he shared my sorrow as deeply as 
myself. I prayed and prayed . . . over 
and over I said, “Thy will be done,” but 
[ prayed for her recovery. As she grew 
worse, I still had hope. I had hope where 
there was no hope because I knew that 
with God all things were possible, but I 
had no real peace. 


I'VE ALWAYS READ my Bible spas- 
modically. I could tell you the stories. 
[ could even interpret the meaning of the 
words, but their meaning was not ap- 
plicable to my need. I wasn't interested 
in the loaves and fishes, and so forth. 
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Then one night after a day of trying to 
be cheerful and telling Marcia to be 
patient, that God was her Father too, just 
like daddy, and he wanted to help, I went 
outside. I walked several blocks on a 
houseless road. I thought, “I’m all prayed 
out.” I felt like an emptied pitcher. All 
was gone and I had no more to give. 
And I remembered a motto I used to 
have on my wall, “Jesus Never Fails.” 

I thought, “He sure failed me this 
time. I can’t go on any longer. I’m tired 
and worn out.” For six weeks I hadn’t 
had a whole night’s sleep. To watch her 
in her misery was agony for me. I knew 
that for her to be out of her misery meant 
that she would be gone to me. She had 
already lived beyond expectations. How 
would the end come? I wouldn’t be able 
to stand it if she had to have more pain 
or if it would come harribly. I thought, 
“Tll lose my mind. I don’t have any 
more strength to bear it.” 


I STOPPED IN THE ROAD and looked up 
into the heavens and said, “God, I’m too 
tired to pray tonight. Just look after us, 
please.’ From somewhere came the 
words, “Come unto me all ye that are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest... 
cast your burdens upon me .. . for with 
the Lord is strength. . .. The peace which 
passeth all understanding. . . . Let not 
your heart be troubled.” 

I just stood there. I didn’t pray. I just 
said to the Lord, “I believe in you and I 
believe that Christ is your Son. Tell me 
what to do.” It came to me that the Lord 
could tell me what to do if I looked for it 
in the Bible . . . but how could I under- 
stand and get the comfort I needed? So 
I said, “I'll read. Just help me to under- 
stand what I read. I'll believe it, and what 
I find hard to believe or understand, just 


help me to believe and understand. I'll — 


take you at your word.” 
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Marcia was sleeping. So | went home. 
| got out my Bible and started with John. 
| got interested in finding Christ’s words 
and applying them to myself, forgetting 
them as a story in history but reading 
them as a living message to me. 

I read all night. I read with such in- 
tensity that I unconsciously memorized 
much of the words. I marveled and mar- 
veled. I wanted to shout and to tell peo- 
ple, “This is wonderful. Any question 
that anyone could ever want to ask is 
already answered somewhere in the 
Bible.” 

The next night on my walk I thanked 
the Lord. “Seek and ye shall find.” What 
a wonderful truth. “Knock and it shall be 
opened.” I asked him to enter my heart. 
“Ask and ye shall receive.” He says that 
over and over again, seven times on one 
page! 

So I asked, “Thy will be done, O, Lord, 
but if it is at all possible, let Marcia be 
made whole again.” I felt much better. 
My little pitcher was being filled again. 
The Bible was the most thrilling book I 
had ever read. I got so I couldn’t put it 
down. I even got into the Old Testament, 
and was happy at finding Abraham and 
Job. Each night I ended my prayers with 
the thought of a miracle for Marcia. 


THEN ONE NIGHT, two nights before she 
died, I went out to pray. She had had 
such a difficult day. I ceased to pray for 
a miracle. I prayed, “I don’t ask again 
for Marcia to get well. I don’t ask for my 
cup to be removed. All I ask is for the 
strength to drink that cup.” 

I read all night again and fasted until 
she died, and prayed again—for the whole 
world, that I might be taught to love all 
people, that I might gain wisdom to help 
others. My first real peace came. That 
night Marcia said her prayers, kissed me. 
and closed her eyes to sleep. 
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When I returned to her hospital room. 
all my calm had returned to me. I went 
to the window. I actually expected to 
see it open. Never will I forget the fee 
of the presence of the Lord. 


OF couRSsE I Miss Marcia and long for 
her. She was all my life before. The way 
seems long for me to go without her. But 
I never question “Why”! That is not im- 
portant anymore. I know that I am at 
peace with the Lord, that he is real, only 
on the other side of a veil. 

I know that earth is but a little while. 
I have found God. My only concern is 
that others find him too. I read and pray 
and several times since I have had that 
feeling that God is within my immediate 
presence. I know that there is a message 
for me, but I know too that if I keep pray- 
ing he will bring it to me. I want to do 
what he wants me to do. 

I am not queer or overcome because 
of my loss. I go about quite naturally 
and find more beauty in the world than 
ever before. I find that I want to talk 
about him. I am no longer a little em- 
barrassed to speak of him. I want to. 
I’m so worried that others don’t see that 
he is real, that without him there is no 
life at all, merely an empty shell of ex- 
istence. 

I pray for the power to speak wisely 
when I do speak, and for the courage and 
strength to live so as to make my life 
shine, and for him to place opportunities 
for me to serve and that I won’t be too 
blind to see them. 

So you see, I haven’t had a loss at all. 
Ive had a wonderful gain. Marcia is safe 
and loved and waiting and I have found 
the road to the wonderfulness that she 
now enjoys. So with my whole heart, I 
praise the Lord for his blessings. 

May his blessings and love always en- 
compass you, too. 
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WHY NOT KNOW THE BIBLE? 


Perhaps you read a few verses of the Bible every day, and are refreshed and 
strengthened. This is an excellent thing for all Christians. But besides this, careful 
and prolonged study of one well-chosen book of the Bible will result in greatly 
increased knowledge of Scripture. The "Know the Bible" series which is provided 
in "The Lutheran" week by week is a good guide to better understanding. 

First, read in your Bible the section assigned for study this week. Then read Dr. 
Flack's explanation. Perhaps you will then wish to read the chapter again. For 


seven or eight months we shall concentrate on the Book of Exodus. 


MOSES AND GOD 


"Know the Bible” 


The greatness of Moses as a leader of his people began on the day he met God 


By E. E. FLACK 


This week read Exodus 3:1—4:17 


GoD PREPARES SOME souls for great 
service through solitude. Like our Lord, 
Moses, Elijah, and Paul received strength 
for their tasks alone with God in desert 
places. 

Moses found time to think about home 
and God while following the flock of his 
father-in-law back of Horeb, which is the 
same as Sinai. The shepherd life lends 
itself to quiet meditation. Long days 
deepen the silences and the nights bring 
out the stars. From the sheepfold to the 
ministry has been the course of many men 
of God. 

As to the shepherds on the plains of 
Bethlehem, so to this lonely herdsman 
the angel of Jehovah appeared (verse 2). 
This is none other than God himself in 
special revelation, for it is he who calls 
Moses by name (verse 4). The thought 
of the presence of God as distinct from 
his essence, often expressed in early times 
by angelic appearance, becomes clear in 
Christ, who is God manifest in the flesh. 
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TURNING ASIDE to see the strange sight 
of a bush that burned yet was not con- 
sumed, Moses let God lead him on to an 
experience of call to service. It was then 
that he learned that a mind that inquires 
meets through faith a God who inspires. 
The call of God is personal: “Moses, 
Moses”! 

Moses did not see God. What he saw 
was a bush aflame, yet it did not burn 
out. To attempt to resolve this marvel 
by reference to the bursting into bloom 
of some desert acacia, the flashing of the 
aurora australis or southern lights, or 
some other arresting event, fails to do 
justice to the reality of Moses’ experi- 
ence. He found himself in the presence 
of the living God. On this sacred soil it 
was proper for him to remove his sandals, 
as is still the custom in some parts of the 
East on approaching a shrine. 

Not as burning, but as cleansing, 
warmth, life, light and power God comes 
in flaming fire. This forceful symbol 
appears frequently in Scripture. “The 
light of Israel will be for a fire and his 
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Holy One for a flame” (Isa. 10:17). To 
Israel on the march God appeared in “a 
pillar of fire” (Ex. 13:21). The coming 
of the Holy Spirit on Pentecost was “like 
as of fire” (Acts 2:3). 

But the fire of God is eternal: he never 
burns out. Like the burning bush, he 
blazes and burns but is never consumed. 
He lives and gives but never dies. He 
creates and upholds, yet never loses his 
power. A fountain of fire, he pours forth 
his energy eternally. 


AGAIN AND AGAIN Moses is told that 
this is the living God of the fathers, “the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob” (verses 6, 13, 15, 18). 
He is the God who has acted in history 
and still acts out of love and mercy to 
save his people. He made a covenant 
with the fathers, promising them redemp- 
tion. Seeing now his people in affliction, 
his heart bleeds over their burdens and 
his ears are open to their cry. His love 
moves him to come to their rescue to de- 
liver them from the hands of cruel op- 
pressors and to plant them in a produc- 
tive place, “a land flowing with milk 
and honey” (verse 8). That land has had 
a long history. Great and powerful peo- 
ples precéded the Hebrews, for whom it 
was peculiarly prepared. 

Against this background of faith and 
promise, which flashed before the mind 
of Moses as he meditated on the burning 
scene, God issued him the call to be the 
leader of his people in their hour of crisis. 


IN RESPONSE to God’s commission 
Moses offered four excuses or protests. 
In the first place, he declared that he was 
not fit for the task (verses 11 and 12). 
Like Gideon (Judges 6:15) and Jeremiah 
(Jer. 1:6), he felt his utter helplessness. 
This sense of humility, unworthiness, and 
need of help is the mark of a man who 
has heard the true call of God. 
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Meeting Moses’ excuse, God promised 
him his abiding presence and power: 
“Certainly I will be with thee” (verse 12). 
He assured him further that he would 
demonstrate the validity of the call by 
bringing Israel out of Egypt to that very 
spot, making it henceforth the mountain 
of God and the center of their service. 

The second query which arose in 
Moses’ mind was: who is it who is send- 
ing me? “What is his name?” The answer 
of God, “I am that I am,” or “I am be- 
cause I am,” or “I will be that I will be,” 
expresses the living character of Jehovah 

Devout Israelites never pronounced the 
personal name of their God but instead 
employed the term “Adonai,” meaning 
“my Lord.” The title “Jehovah” is of late 
origin, formed by inserting the vowels of 
Adonai in the original four-letter root 
JHVH, derived from the verb meaning “to 
be.” That root reveals God as the living, 
self-existing One, the Eternal, “the one 
who is and who was and who is to come” 
(Rev. 1:8). His life is everlasting: it 
never fades out. As Christ once said, 
“God is not the God of the dead but of 
the living” (Luke 20:38). 


MosEs’ THIRD excuse was that the 
Israelites would not believe him or listen 
to him (Ex. 4:1-9). In answer to this 
protest God proposed a two-fold test of 
authority, the sign of the rod and that of 
the leprous hand. These signs did not 
fail. God’s promise of power is sure. 

Finally, Moses protested that he was 
not a man of words (verses 10-17). He 
could not speak. But again God assured 
him that he would teach him what to say 
and also provide in his brother Aaron a 
spokesman for him. Yielding himself to 
God, Moses became a man “mighty in 
his words and works” (Acts 7:22). Like 
many another man, he learned that you 
cannot escape the living God when he 
calls you to service. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Irish temperament 

QuEsTION: I am a teacher in a small high 
school. We have here a girl with an “Irish 
temperament.” She plays basketball but she 
can't get along with her teammates. She is a 
gifted youngster, but she seems suspicious 
of everyone, fearful that others are taking 
advantage of her, and very assertive of her 
rights—sometimes more than her rights. In 
other activities she is the same way—in 
clubs, lunchroom, and classroom. She is 
somewhat of a nuisance to other students. 
though they recognize her ability. 


Repty: In a somewhat similar case in- 
vestigation showed that the young per- 
son’s unfortunate attitude followed the 
pattern of her home—‘nobody can put 
anything over on us.” Does this girl have 
such a home? If investigation shows this 
to be the case, a tactful mature person, 
who enjoys the confidence of the family, 
may be able to help the parents see the 
problem in an objective way and to adopt 
a better outlook. And you, or someone 
else from the school, could have a series 
of interviews with the girl, raising ques- 
tions, and helping her to see why her 
attitude is what it is, and in what direc- 
tion it should change. 

If she has aroused antagonistic expres- 
sion from other students she may feel 
added frustration, for which she is trying 
to compensate. Help her, then, to recog- 
nize that her own attitudes have helped to 
create the dilemma, that she must try to 
rise above petty feelings and adopt a 
mode of thought and action which both 
she and others can respect. 


Extravagance 

QUESTION: My wife and I have had a 
joint checking account. I believed that was 
the fair thing. I had full confidence in Ger- 
trude’s integrity, and good sense. For some 
time expenses had been rising, but with the 
rising cost of living and Gertrude’s explana- 
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uon that there had been extraordinary ex- 
penses—plumber, repairs to the refrigerator, 
new parts for the electric washer, and other 
items, I felt that everything was as it should 
be. 

But later I found that my wife had mis- 
represented some of the facts, that actually 
she had become very extravagant. She was 
traveling with a number of women who 
seemed to have money to burn, and she was 
trying to keep up with them, or to get ahead 
of them. 

In the light of all these facts 1 stopped 
payment on her checks. Then she was 
furious. She has now settled down a little, 
but there is still a new way of life to be 
worked out. 


RepLy: It seems that you somewhat 
neglected your obligation in the partner- 
ship of the pocketbook—or bank account. 
Each partner needs and deserves the 
close co-operation of the other in talking 
over actual and prospective expenditures, 
in deciding what can properly be done or 
not done, and in determining the propor- 
tions to be spent, saved, and given to 
worthy causes. 

Now you have a chance to make a new 
start. Perhaps a mutual friend can help 
both of you to look at matters without 
prejudice, renew your mutual regard and 
confidence, and adopt a realistic financial 
plan. 

Try, in co-operation, to make up a 
budget for three or six months, allowing 
for every foreseeable need, gitts, savings 
plan, and some extras. Then, by agree- 
ment strive hard to live within it. Be as 
generous as possible with your wife. You 
can encourage her to reasonableness by 
being modest in your own expenditures. 
If you are not now attending church, 
make a new start on that too, both of 
you, and give Christian faith and ideals 
a new chance in your lives. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


The Lutheran 


BOOKS 


Peter Marshall and his Lord 


Mr. Jones, Meet the Master. Sermons and Prayers of Peter Marshall. Revell. 192 pages. $2.50. 

To read these Peter Marshall sermons is a stimulating experience. They are pointed, 
graphic, simple, full of faith. Laymen will read them for fun, and will lay down the book 
better men and women. Preachers will (if they are smart) study these sermons carefully, 
and henceforth forever will be less dull of a Sunday morning, or ponderous, or verbose. 

I’m glad Catherine Marshall (Peter’s wife—a woman of culture and charm: just read 


her foreword to this book, and see!) has 
collected and collated and edited these ser- 
mons for us. A good many of us will preach 
at least a little better from now on. For 
these are first-rate sermons and read well! 

But ah, to hear this man preach, that was 
something. When I sat in the congregation 
when Peter Marshall preached I felt there 
were only three present—the Master, and 
Peter Marshall, and I!—and in a moment 
Peter Marshall and I were gone too, and 
one heard only the Master! No wonder 
men and women crowded into Abraham 
Lincoln’s old church in Washington when 
Peter Marshall preached! 

Yet here was a still greater thrill—to be 
with a little group of Washington’s preach- 
ers, and Peter Marshall among them, re- 
laxed, happy, bubbling over with good spirits 
and friendliness. There was about him (I 


say it reverently) the aura of the Master— 
_as if he had sat long at some Samaria’s well, 


in His presence, and had caught a glory 
there. So Peter Marshall was a man—a 
man’s man. He was a worker, and he was a 
poet, and he was a friend. He loved fun 


and games and sunsets and flowers (blue 


flowers especially). He had a faith that 
could move mountains—and did! He burned 
life’s candle brightly, and fast, but he didn’t 
worry, he knew he’d need no candle yonder! 
One swift moment in January of ’49, it flick- 


ered out, and now the Lord God giveth him 
light. 


But this is a book report—not a eulogy. 


There are 12 sermons here—and with each 
sermon one of the prayers he used in the 


Senate—and there’s that foreword by his 
wife. Yes, I’d say the book is worth buying 
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—worth reading—worth reading again— 
worth handing on to a wide-awake layman. 
CHARLES B. FORLSCH 
New York City 


Defense Against Life 


Help and Comfort from the Bible. Edited by 
Leonard M. Leonard. Doubleday. 223 pages. 
$2.50. 

This volume was edited by the editor-in- 
chief of the Journal of Living. It contains 
Bible quotations which 200 clergymen of all 
denominations have found helpful and com- 
forting to people in meeting the situations 
of life. The comments which accompany 
the passages show a good understanding of 
the Word. 

Mr. Leonard evidently became aware of 
the fact that people’s problems are very real 
and that their fears and troubles, disappoint- 
ments and sorrows are overwhelming unless 
they can take a grip on some authoritative 
word which comes from the very mind and 
spirit of God. People have always been 
troubled, but the Word is a lamp to guide 
their feet. They have been distressed but. 
God has instructed His messengers to “Com- 
fort ye, comfort ye my people.” They have 
been groping about but the Lord’s Word has 
been written for their learning that they 
“through patience and comfort of the Scrip- 
tures might have hope.” 

There are words of help and comfort 
which cover 18 specific problems of every- 
day living such as fear and anxiety, mel- 
ancholy moods, loneliness, disappointment, 
old age, sorrow and bereavement, dread of 
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death. This volume will aid you to find 
help and comfort from the Bible quickly. 
Bufjale, N.Y. Ernest C. FRENCH 


Guidance for Pastors 


Pastoral Leadership. By Andrew W. Black- 
wood. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 272 pages. $3. 

“Half our local churches scarcely know 
why they exist,” is the quotation with which 
Dr. Blackwood begins his book. This au- 
thor then proceeds not only to show the 
goals churches should possess but aiso the 
methods for victory. 

Boards, budgets, backsliders and bellig- 
erents are graciously treated and wisely so. 
While the average clergyman may be fe- 
miliar with some of the methods presented 
and which were gathered from pastors all 
over the world, every now and then a phrase 
or a plan of procedure may give him an 
insight which will save him embarrassment 
and make him more effective as a leader. 

“Be a happy pastor—cultivate a sense of 
humor but never exercise it on anyone save 
yourself—Be pastor of the whole congrega- 
tion—Use all your brains—Trust in the 
Lord™—the whole volume sparkles with 
such phrases and suggestive paragraphs. The 
few dollars thé book costs could assuredly 
make for a more effective ministry. 

Pittsburgh GROVER E. SWOYER 


Mind of a Japanese 


| Attacked Pearl Harbor. By Kazuo Sekamaki. 
Translated by Toru Matsumoto. Association 
Press. 133 pages. $2. 

This is an unusual book written in a fas- 
cinating style by a Japanese officer of a 
midget submarine in the squad that led in 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. The author has 
clearly depicted the mind and heart of a 
Japanese tfained after the military — 
followed in his country for many years 

After spending four interesting eeark in 
several prison camps in the United States he 
was returned to Japan determined to work 
out in his own country the good points that 
he had learned while a prisoner of war. 

The reader who wishes to understand the 
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working mind of Japanese youth today can 

gain a wealth of information from a careful 

reading of this interesting book. 
Philadelphia C. K. Lipparp 


Meditations by Jones 


. The Way to Power and Poise. By E. Stanley 
Jones. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 365 pages. $1.25. 


In the introduction it is stated that “Man 
has gained control over nature, but not over - 
human nature.” One who browses through ~ 
the carefully related and thoroughly integ- - 
rated daily meditations becomes conscious 
of the fact that the author never loses sight — 
of this fact. 

It is mentioned that one of the author’s 
friends took the phonetic value of the title 
and thought he was referring to “poisoned - 
power.” Stanley Jones makes good use of 
this idiomatic similarity, and draws the con- 
trast between poisoned aspects of material- - 
ism, atheism, hedonism, and the poise to be 
found in Christ-like reaction to the daily 
situations of the human existence. 

There is one pleasing characteristic of the © 
book as a whole: the author recognizes that 
Christians, inquirers, curious, and unbelievy- 
ers, will all be included among the readers, 
and has given much thought to preparation 
and form of his material in order that each 
may get the maximum benefit. The fore- 
word says “. . . committed Christians, I 
would suggest that you read the book 
straight through; but to those who are not 
inwardly committed to the Christian way I 
would suggest . . .” 

The author has succeeded in producing 
& manuscript in line with the popular de- 
mand for psychological material, for hints at 
self analysis, for clues to self betterment. 
But, and this is a big BuT, contrary to pop- 
ular psychological trends and applications J 
he finds in self analysis the lack of godliness 
and in self betterment the submission, not 
to impulses, urges, or emotions, but to the 
indwelling Christ. In this is the source off 
his poise amongst men, of power over men. 

FREDERICK A. SMITH 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


The 


LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


Cut down on losses 
Sir: 

While a great deal of effort is made to 
secure new church members, unfortunately 
little or no effort is made to hold those 
moving out of town. 

I suggest consideration of the following 
system to eliminate the above weakness. Our 
central church organization should furnish 
each pastor with a supply of cards to be 
filled out when a member or family moves 
away. Among items to be filled in would 
be names of persons moving, their recent 
address, their temporary or permanent new 
address, Sunday school and church activ- 
ities. 

The card or form, in duplicate, properly 
filled out, would be returned to the central 
church organization. The church office would 
send copy to the pastor having jurisdiction 
in the community indicated by the new ad- 
dress. 

I speak from experience. While I am 
neither “uppish” nor shy, I never did get 
around to attending church in the two years 
I lived in another state. I know I would 
gladly have accepted any invitation to attend 
any local church. I did not get that little 
“push” which I obviously needed. No doubt 
there must be many thousands of others in 
the same boat. JAMES SMITH 

New York City 


Corrections from the colleges 
Sr: 

In your issue of Jan. 4. Lenoir Rhyne 
College is mentioned as “one of four United 
Lutheran Church colleges (others: Gettys- 
burg, Midland, Susquehanna) currently 
operating out of debt on a pay-as-you-go 
basis.” Just to keep the records straight, I 
think it ought to be pointed out that Car- 
thage College is also operating out of debt on 
a pay-as-you-go basis. We finished the 1948- 
49 fiscal year with a very comfortable operat- 
ing profit. The only debt shown in the bal- 
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ance sheet is an intra-fund debt, which is 
rapidly being liquidated. O. A. HANKE 
President, Board of Trustees, 
Carthage College 


Sir: 

... IT presume that you did not know that 
Newberry College is also in the category of 
ULC colleges “currently operating out of 
debt on a pay-as-you-go basis.” 

JAMES C. KINARD 

President, Newberry College 


Sir: 
We beg to differ! Wagner has been free of 
debt for a year and a half! 
Lois K. DICKERT 
Public Relations Office, Wagner College 


Basis for the statement in THe LUTHERAN 
was the 1949 ULCA Year Book which re- 
ported the indebtedness of nine United Lu- 
theran colleges. These colleges have assets 
far greater than their debts. With two excep- 
tions their current receipts exceeded ex- 
penditures. Only a few of the colleges, how- 
ever, have been able to finance their recent 
building programs without borrowing. 


Does anybody know Mrs. Ziegler? 
SIR: 


A member of my congregation, whose 
wife and three children were recently per- 
mitted to return from Poland, is looking for 
his aunt in the U.S. He himself returned 
home in August 1948, after being held as a 
Russian prisoner of war. 

I shall give you the details: Reinhold 
HINTZ, born in 1907 in Lodz, son of Roman 
Hintz and Emma Goltz Hintz of Lodz, is 
seeking his aunt, Olga Ziegler (maiden name 
Hintz), born in Lodz around 1885. She 
emigrated to America around 1909 and 
married a man name Ziegler who owns a 
chicken farm. The last news came from the 
US. in the winter of 1938-39. 

May I ask you in the name of Reinhold 
Hintz to aid in the search? 

HERMANN FREUTEL 
Fachsenfeld, ueber Aalen/Wuertt, Germany 
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PERSONS 


PASTOR PHILLIPS 


. .. apartment for life 


Tarheel Retirement 
The Rev. Charles A. Phil- 


lips, pastor of Haven 
Church, Salisbury, N. C. 
and North Carolina Synod 
correspondent for THe Lu- 
THERAN since April 1944, 
has submitted his resignation 
to the church council, “ef- 
fective at the end of 1949, or 
as soon thereafter as my suc- 
cessor has been secured.” 

Born in Concord (N. C.) 
in 1878, Pastor Phillips was 
graduated from the North 
Carolina College in Mt. 
Pleasant, N. C., in 1899, and 
from Southern Seminary in 
‘02. Subsequent pastorates 
included Rural Hall, N. C.; 
Marlow, Plains, Macon 
County, Ga.; Prosperity, 
S. C.; Mooresville and Salis- 
bury, N. C. He served as 
camp pastor at Camp 
Wheeler (Macon, Ga.) dur- 
ing the first World War, also 
was in a similar post at Fort 
Oglethorpe in Chattanooga 
from "18 through 1920. 
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During his 48 years of 
service, he built two 
churches, one parsonage, an 
educational building and re- 
modeled a church. His son, 
the Rev. George A. Phillips, 
is pastor of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Charleston, S. C. 

The esteem in which Salis- 
bury, more especially Haven, 
Lutherans hold him is 
proved in action of several 
laymen of his congregation: 
a desirable apartment in 
Salisbury will be furnished 
Pastor and Mrs. Phillips for 
life! 


Pro Deo in St. Paul 


Members of Ascension 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., and 
their Pastor Clarence Lund 
are proud of Edwin Stevens, 
Jr. - 
Reasons include: Last 
month, Edwin became an 
Eagle Scout, two weeks later 
received the highest award 
granted Boy Scouts by the 
church, the coveted Pro Deo 
et Patria. In addition, Ed- 
win, who’s pulpit-bound, has 
been president of the congre- 
gation’s Luther League dur- 
ing 1949, taught in daily va- 
cation Bible school as well 
as Sunday school. Fre- 
quently, he assists in print- 
ing publicity notices on his 
own printing press; he’s son 
of Scoutmaster-Councilman 
E. E. Stevens, Sr. 


Quarter Century 

Last month (Dec. 11) 
members of St. James’ Eng- 
lish Church of East Cleve- 
land (Ohio) honored Pas- 
tor and Mrs. M. D. Shaffer 


for 25 years of service to the 
congregation (see page 37). 

The ceremonies were held 
simultaneously with the 35th — 
anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the church in 1914. — 
Speaker at the special service © 
was Dr. George W. Miley, — 
president of the Ohio Synod. - 
A reception was held in the— 
church social hall following | 
the service. : 


Stoughton Busy 
Dr. Clarence C. Stough- 


ton, former executive secre- 
tary of stewardship for the 
United Lutheran Church and 
president of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, wishes his week con- 
tained eight days! 

He has just been appointed: 
chairman of the Steward- 
ship Commission for the Lu- 
theran World Federation. As 
such, he will direct the activ- 
ities of 16 men from 13 
countries in all parts of the 
world; the commission will 
play an important role im 
the 1952 assembly of the 
Federation. ; 


LUND TO STEVENS 
. eager Eagle 


THE SHAFFERS 
oy 250in east Cleveland 


Dr. Stoughton is one of 
the five regular members of 
the commission. The only 
other American is the Rev. 
T. A. Gustafson, of West 
Orange, N. J., who is a con- 
sulting member of the group. 

In addition to these new 
duties, he was recently 
handed a “hurry-up” sched- 
dule of addresses on behalf 
of Christian Higher Educa- 
tion Year during the first 
six months of the year—no 
less than 49 major speeches. 


Doll to Ardmore 
The Rev. Donald G. Doll, 


pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Springfield, Pa., has 
accepted a call to become 
associate pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Ardmore, Pa. He is 
expected to assume his new 
duties, assisting Dr. Albert 
C. Kanzinger, the middle of 
next month. 

Pastor Doll has served the 
Springfield congregation 
Since 1942. A graduate of 
Gettysburg College and 
Seminary, he has represented 
the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod at ULC conventions. 

Pastor Doll is president of 
the Lutheran Ministerial As- 
sociation, Philadelphia; pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia 
District of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Conference of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod. 
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Briefly Speaking 


Charlie “Choo Choo” Justice, All-American half- 
back from the University of North Carolina, and Bob 
Considine, well-known sports writer, have been se- 
lected by the Christian Athletic Foundation as “two 
outstanding figures in the world of 1949 sports for 
their wholesome influence on the sports-loving youth 
of the United States.” 


During the Christmas holidays, 16 members of 
Fenner Memorial Church's children's choir sang 
carols in the Louisville (Ky.) Greyhound bus ter- 
minal, Union Station and a convalescent home. 
Extensive coverage of the project was given by the 
Louisville ''Courier-Journal." 


Pastor Paul Luther Wetzler, of Salem English 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., is an ardent football fan, 
follows his favorite teams around the networks. New 
Year’s Day found him with two radios in his study; 
he managed to hear no less than three bowl games 
during the afternoon! 


Arriving 45 minutes late for an important CHEY 
meeting in New York City last month, Eastern Di- 
rector Paul Dieckman pardoned himself with: "I 
met a woman on the bus coming over here this 
morning. She inquired about the progress of the 
Appeal and | began to talk with her. When | left, 
she promised to give $10,000 to the Appeal! | 
hope, gentlemen, that you will excuse me for being 
tardy!" (They did!) 

Seeking to “undergird our contemporary civic life 
with eternal moral and spiritual ideals and sanctions” 
First Presbyterian Church in Trenton, N. J., issued 
an invitation to members of the state legislature to 
attend a special service this month to seek Divine 
guidance as they begin their new terms. Church lead- 
ers also announced a worship service in conjunction 
with Governor Alfred Driscoll’s inauguration for a 
second term. 


A 14-year-old Philadelphia schoolboy won $1,900 
on a radio give-away show, promptly took half of 
it to purchase toys and gifts to be distributed 
among five homes and bureaus suggested by Mayor 
Bernard Samuel. Among them: The Lutheran Chil- 
dren's Bureau, agency of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. 


HOW TO SAVE $68,000 EASILY 


. in Linthicum Heights, Md. 


Shortcut$ 


Unless the weatherman in- 
terrupts the timetable, mem- 
bers of St. John’s Church, 
Linthicum Heights (subur- 
ban Baltimore), Md., will 
worship in their new church 
on Palm Sunday. 

Since October 1948 vol- 
unteers have been working 
Tuesday and Thursday eve- 
nings, and Saturdays donat- 
ing time and energy (see 
cut above) and thereby save 
the congregation thousands 
of dollars. 

A professional architect 
says “only three or four of 
the men are experienced 
enough to know what they 
are doing, but the quality of 
work has never once suf- 
fered!” Two bricklayers and 
two assistant laborers were 
hired to speed construction 
of the walls; all other con- 
struction has been done by 
the volunteers. 

Original estimates for the 
church topped $170,000, but 
the labor costs saved through 
the volunteers’ efforts low- 
ered the cost of the church 
slightly over $100,000! 
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Of English Gothic archi- 
tecture, the new church will 
seat 300. 


"Church of Today” 

It was a big day for mem- 
bers of Trinity Church, Jack- 
son, Miss., last month when 
their new $150,000 church 
was dedicated (see cut 
below). 

Early in the day, the con- 
gregation met in the “old” 
church, to hold the final 
service and to accept a check 
for $7,000 from a Baptist 
group taking over the struc- 
ture. Thereupon, the mem- 
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MISSISSIPPI'S "CHURCH OF TODAY" 
. . on a busy December Sunday 


bers adjourned to the new 
site to hear Dr. Paul An- 
drew Kirsch, staff secretary 
for the ULCA Board of 
American Missions, preach © 
on “Glory and the Value of 
Church Membership.” 

Offering at the first service 
was $2,162! ; 

During the afternoon, the 
Mississippi Synod met in- 
special session (see THE Lu- 
THERAN, Jan. 4, 1950) to re- 
ceive pastors and representa-_ 
tives of two Latvian congre- | 
gations. 

The evening service fea- 
tured an address by Pastor 
William B. Schaeffer, of 
Greenville, S. C., son of 
Jackson Pastor H. Brent 
Schaeffer. 

During the week follow- 
ing, Mississippi President H. | 
Belk Leonard, the Rev 
David F. Conrad, pastor of- 
Christ Church, Birmingham 
Ala., and the Rev. E. K 
Counts, former pastor o%} 
Trinity Church, preached: 
The choir of Grace Churchi. 
Laurel, sang. 
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CAMPUS 


Wittenberg Chapel 

The construction of a 
$500,000 chapel on the Wit- 
tenberg College campus was 
authorized by the institu- 
tion’s board of directors in 
semi-annual meeting Dec. 2. 
Work on the new building 
will begin about the middle 
of 1950. 

The board authorized two 
building additions, one a 
$50,000 annex for additional 
administrative offices and 
the other a $150,000 annex 
to one of the girls’ dormi- 
tories to house 40 additional 
- students. Two lesser build- 
ing projects, a greenhouse 
and two tennis courts, were 
also authorized. 

Dr. Clarence C. Stough- 
ton, Wittenberg’s president, 
told the board that Witten- 
berg needs $2,500,000 in ad- 
ditional endowment and ap- 
proximately $1,500,00 for a 
new library, another dormi- 
tory for men, a fine arts 
building and a home eco- 
nomics building. 

Wittenberg College was 
host to 426 Luther Leaguers 
from Indiana Nov. 12. Led 
by William W. Allen, Jr., of 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., president, 
the group came by bus and 
by car from all parts of the 
Hoosier state to tour the 
Wittenberg campus. 

They met Dr. Clarence C. 
Stoughton, Wittenberg’s new 
president, and were shown 
around the campus by In- 
diana students at Witten- 
berg. The group also made 
a short visit to the Oesterlen 
Home and attended the 
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Wooster-Wittenberg football 
game. 


Smith Honored 


Dr. Charles J. Smith, pro- 
vost of Roanoke College, is 
the new president of the 
Southeast Conference of 
Church-Related Colleges. 

As such, he will guide 
policies in the 18-year-old 
conference which embraces 
church-related colleges in 11 
Southern states. At the ses- 
sions held in Houston (Tex.) 
last month, leaders of higher 
education in the United 
States addressed themselves 
to the role of church-related 
colleges in North American 
life today. 

Dr. Smith will preside 
over the organization at least 
until the next annual meet- 
ing to be held December 
1950 in Richmond, Va. 


Terminal Program 

A two-year terminal pro- 
gram, accredited and ap- 
proved by New York Uni- 
versity will be offered by 
Wagner College beginning 
with the fall semester of 
1950. 

The new two-year course 
has been inaugurated as a 
community service to help 
an increasing number of 
young people who desire col- 
lege training but who are 
limited in time and money. 
The terminal course leads to 
a certificate in general 
studies and is not a substi- 
tute for the present four- 
year degree course. 

Students who enter under 
this plan of study must meet 


the same admission stand- 
ards as those entering the 
four-year program. 
Debating in a tournament 
at Hofstra College, Wagner’s 
team emerged in third place, 
bowing only to New York 
and Princeton Universities. 
The team, competing among 
24 colleges, won six of its 
eight debates. In a previous 
tournament at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, the Wagner 
debaters had tied for first 
honors with Colgate Univer- 
sity. The question this year 
concerns the nationalization 
of basic non-agricultural in- 
dustries in the United States. 


Carthage Birthday 

Carthage College’s 80th 
birthday was observed Jan. 6 
with a special all-school con- 
vocation. 

Speakers on the Founders’ 
Day program included 
Charles Tressler, Chicago at- 
torney and son of the first 
president of the college, and 
Prof. C. B. Newcomer, one 
of the early faculty mem- 
bers of the college and son- 
in-law of the first president. 


Waterloo Anniversary 

This month a special con- 
vocation will be held by the 
University of Western On-- 
tario in observance of the 
25th anniversary of its af- 
filiation with the ULCA’s 
Waterloo College. 

Jan. 23 is the day (in 
1935) when affiliation be- 
tween Waterloo College and 
the University of Western 
Ontario was consummated. 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


"MARYLAND 
Landsdowne Rededication Held 


BALTIMORE—On the 20th anniversary of 
its present “Little Cathedral” building, the 
Church of Our Saviour, Lansdowne, held a 
rededication service Dec. 4. Over $8,000 has 
been expended in improvements and renova- 
tion of the building. Former Pastors Ralph 
C. Robinson, Lawrence D. Folkemer, and 
Herbert M. Payne were speakers. -A set of 
violet lectern and pulpit paraments with 
matching stole was presented as an anni- 
versary gift by Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. 
Birx in memory of their parents. This 
church provides a bus to pick up children for 
church school each Sunday morning. 

THE Rev. WILLIAM E. Fox was installed 
pastor of Holy Comforter Church by former 
pastor and Synod President J. Frank Fife, 
Dec. 11. Dr. W. A. Wade assisted. 

Dr. JoHN L. DEATON was speaker at St. 
John Church’s (Linthicum Heights) 30th an- 
niversary banquet, Dec. 14. 

Reception into the Maryland Synod of 
Emmanuel congregation, Stony Creek, took 
place Dec. i8. President Fife preached. 


Interior of 
Church, Detroit, Mich., dedicated recently 


new $74,000 Holy Communion 
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ENTRANCE LIGHTS were presented to St. 
John’s Church, Pimlico, as a memorial to 
Charter Member Albert H. Weis by women 
of the Missionary Guild. A narthex lectern 
was dedicated Dec. 4 as a memorial to Mina 
Miller by her brother, F. Loring Byers. A 
Book of Abiding Memorials was dedicated 
in memory of Lieut. Irvin H. Sentz, Jr., by 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Irvin H. Sentz. 


Dr. Jacob A. Dell, Capital University 
School of Theology, spoke on “The Theology 
of Christmas" before the Lutheran Min- 
isters' Conference of Baltimore, Dec. 5. 

, ULCA Pastor Howard F. Reisz is president 
of this ULCA, ALC and Augustana group. 


LuTHER MEMorRIAL CuurcH has a new 
look, thanks to the efforts of loyal men and 
women of the congregation, who painted in- 
terior walls and refinished the church floors. 

Sr. PauL’s CHuRCH, Washington, observed 
the 20th anniversary of the pastorate of Dr. 
Henry W. Snyder along with the 40th anni- 
versary of his ordination on Nov. 20. A 
hymn, written by Dr. Snyder in 1933 for the 
90th anniversary, was used. 

A projected picture program was presented 
at a reception to Dr. and Mrs. Snyder by 
his son, Dr. Luther H. Snyder, emphasizing 
significant episodes in Dr. Snyder’s life. A 
generous purse was presented to the honoree. 

Victor J. EvsEn, a layman of Reforma- 
tion Church, Washington, has been appointed 
by the president. of synod to fill the unex- 
pired term of J. Russell Alden on the Board 
of Directors of Gettysburg Seminary. 

Dr. RusseLt D. SNYDER, professor of New 
Testament theology at Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, will be the Maryland Synod Lenten 
Retreat speaker at Frederick, Feb. 20. Dr. 
Snyder will present two Bible study addresses 
on “The Sermon on the Mount.” 

CaLvary CHURCH, Baltimore, recently 
completed a thorough redecoration of the 
church sanctuary and the church school. In- 
direct lighting fixtures. were installed. Oak 
altars with complete appointments were pro- 
vided as memorial gifts in the Sunday school. 

LLOYD M. KELLER 
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MINNESOTA 
St. Paul Church Burns Mortgage 


MINNEAPOLIS—Having compieted 
25 years of service in St. Paul, mem- 
bers of Ascension Church and Pastor 
Clarence Lund had every reason to 
celebrate. But for good measure, they 
added a second reason: the burning 
of the last mortgage on their property! 
(see cut) 

When (left to right) E. G. Dobrick, 25th 
anniversary chairman, Pastor Lund and 
H. M. Johnson, church council president, 
stepped up to apply the flame to the note, 
there were a lot of smiles in the congrega- 
tion, not a few prayers of thanksgiving! 


In 1945 when Pastor Lund accepted a call 
to the congregation, the debt stood at 
$25,000 on an $18,000 investment. It was 
first re-financed on a 20-year basis, but the 
additional members who have joined in the 
last four and a half years have made it pos- 
sible to pay off the debt ahead of schedule! 


Speakers at the week-long series of serv- 
ices included Dr. Charles L. Grant, Synod 
President Paul Bishop and Pastor Lund. An 
anniversary banquet on Dec. 13 climaxed the 
festivities. 

THE Mr. CarMEL (Minneapolis). congre- 
gation is a happy one. After working over- 
time and slaving to get ready, they were 
able to hold the first service in the unit of 
their new building on Christmas. The Rev. 
Paul Waldschmidt is pastor. 

To AID IN worsuHiP, Epiphany Church has 
dedicated 14 art glass windows. These beau- 
_tiful windows have Christian symbols in 
‘stained glass, are the gifts of members and 

friends. 

UNDER THE LEADERSHIP of the Rev. Lloyd 
Zaudtke, members of Trinity Church, Long 
Lake, have extended the basement of their 
church by a 30 x 40 addition, thereby help- 
ing alleviate the overcrowded condition of 
the Sunday school, permit more congrega- 
tional activities. Much of the work was done 
by members. 

On this festive day Wooddale installed 
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Dobrick, Lund, Johnson 


the Rev. Paul F. Obenauf as, pastor. Pastor 
Obenauf was formerly pastor of St. John’s 
Church in East Liverpool, Ohio. The Rev. 
Paul L. Graf, stewardship secretary of synod, 
preached, and was the installing officer. 


Twenty years ago Missionary Dwight Shel- 
hart gathered a group of 49 people in St. 
Louis Park to form Wooddale Church. At 
its twentieth birthday Dec. 18 the congrega- 
tion numbered 403 communicants. 


ALMOST ALL ULCA pastors of the Twin 
Cities, with their wives, met for dinner fel- 
lowship Dec. 28. At a recent meeting of the 
Twin City Pastoral Association the Rev. 
Judd Lundquist was named president. 

THE REV. HAROLD PETERSON of Alden, 
chairman of Freeborn County’s CROP, of- 
ficially started a car on its way overseas in 
early December. The car shipped from 
Albert Lea was loaded with lard. 


The Rev. Carl Bartsch, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Minneapolis, was stricken 
with a serious sickness during the closing 
week of 1949 and on New Year's Day sub- 
mitted to surgery. 


-MemBers of St. Andrew’s, Minneapolis, 
rejoiced on Nov. 20, as they rededicated their 
completely renovated church building. Guest 
speaker was the Rev. Jonas Dressler, pro- 
fessor at Northwestern Seminary. 

NORTHWESTERN SEMINARY sponsored a 
convocation for pastors and students at 
Salem Church, Jan. 10, 11 and 12. Speakers 
included Drs. Otto A. Piper, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary; Andreas Bard, of 
Kansas City, Mo.; Bernard J. Holm, pres- 
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Mrs. Diana Fogelmans (top 
left) and Mrs. Ilga Stukuls 
(center left) brought their DP 
families to America, are cur- 
rently on the staff of Tressler 
Orphans' Home in Loysville, 
Pa. Mrs. Fogelmans is a con- 
servatory of music graduate; 
her sister is a graduate dentist 
and laboratory technician 


ident of Wartburg Seminary; Paul L. Holmer, 
of University of Minnesota; and Pastor 
Herbert Lindeman, of Redeemer Church 
(Missouri Synod), St. Paul. Subjects pre- 
sented had to deal with the art of preaching, 
parish education, audio-visual education, pas- 
toral counseling, church administration, 
trends in New Testament studies and phi- 
losophy of religion of Soren Kierkegaard. 
PAUL LUTHER WETZLER 


NEBRASKA 
Omahans Gather Clothing for Europe 


A PRORGAM to gather used clothes for the 
needy in Europe has been launched by the 
Lutheran men and women of the Omaha 
area. The plan originated at a December 
luncheon of the Lutheran Men of Omaha. 
A goal of five carloads of clothes has been 
set. The drive ends Feb. 5S. 

DEDICATION of new memorial windows at 
Our Redeemer Church, Omaha, took place 
Jan. 1. Inauguration of a family worship 
service took place the next Sunday. A new 
9.15 service was developed to meet the needs 
of the growing congregation and to accom- 
modate parents who may bring their children 
to Sunday school at that time. 

AsouT 40 Latvian DPs -now living at 
Ponca, Dakota City, Tekamah, Hooper and 
Fremont, attended a Christmas Communion 
service in the Latvian language Christmas 
afternoon at Salem Church, Fremont. 

The Rev. Herbert Jesifers, ordained pastor, 
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is enrolled at Central Seminary, conducted 
the service. Refreshments for a fellowship 
hour included food prepared by the Latvian 
people themselves. It was a touching re- 
union. | 

AT THE Roanoke convention of the Lu- 
ther League of America the project, “Christ 
in Every Purse,” was, adopted. Nebraska 
Luther League will promote this. Object is to 
encourage all young people to carry a pic- 
ture of Christ in their billfold or purse. Miss 
Neva White, West Point, state corresponding 
and statistical secretary, is promotion secre- 
tary of the project. Actual promotion is to 
begin just before Lent. PAUL WIEGMAN 


NEW YORK 
Church Music History Made on Radio 


New York Ciry—The premiere of the’ 
first major church musical work ever to be:| 
composed especially for radio broadcast was 
heard Christmas Eve over the Americar®| 
Broadcasting Company’s network. The work 
a nine-part cantata, Christmas Story, wa: 
composed by Dr. Peter Mennin and sung 
by the Robert Shaw Chorale. 

CurIsTMAS EVE services, many of then 
held at midnight, have become very popula 
among Protestant churches of New York 
At one time, especially among Lutherans 
the early Christmas services were conductec 
at 5 or 6 o'clock in the morning. 

CLEVELAND Donpag, president of the Prot 
estant Council of the City of New York 
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announced that the budget for the year 1950 
would be over $375,000. This will be the 
third year of the Council’s life. While there 
have been difficulties, the Council has weath- 
ered the storm, to become the overall Prot- 
estant agency for the churches of the entire 
city. 

As part of the celebration of the 140th 
anniversary of the New York Bible Society, 
Jackie Robinson and Roy Campanella re- 
ceived the Special Laymen’s Award of the 
Society at Bethany Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 
The two Negro baseball players of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers are Christian laymen. 

AT Goop SHEPHERD CHURCH, Brooklyn, 
a Junior Church Council was formed re- 
cently. The purpose of the Junior Council is 
to co-ordinate the various youth activities 
of the congregation and as the constitution 
states “. . . to instill in the young people of 
the church the high ideals of Christianity.” 

Dr. HERBERT T. WEISKOTTEN, on the oc- 
casion of his 25th anniversary as pastor of 
Redeemer Church, Brooklyn, was presented 
a new automobile. 

Pastor PauL E. Scumipt, of St. Luke’s 
Church, Brooklyn, observed the 25th anni- 
versary of his ordination on Dec. 18. He 
has been at this church for over 12 years. 

ADVENT CHURCH, Manhattan, has on its 
staff Mr. R. Hinno, a DP from Estonia. Mr. 
Hinno works among Estonians and is taking 
clinical work under the pastor, the Rev. 
Thomas B. Kline. OLIVER W. POWERS 
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Brantford Sees Mortgage Burning 


FORTY-FIVE YEARS after the congregation 
was organized (in 1904), members of St. 
the 


Matthew’s Church, Brantford, saw 


Pastor A. A. Schweitzer and 
members of St. Matthew's 
Church, Brantford, burn their 


last mortgage note 
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burning of the last note of indebtedness (see 
cut below). 

Participating in the ceremony are: left to 
right—Pastor A. A. Schweitzer; Church Sec- 
retary E. J. Lautenschlager; Mrs. E. Clark, 
president of the women’s group; Mrs. L. 
Givens, treasurer of same; Church Council 
Vice President K. L. Reinhardt and Church 
Treasurer John Baetz. 

In the service, Pastor Schweitzer paid 
tribute to the efforts of the women’s group 
since they were largely responsible for the 
paying off of the debt. 

At an anniversary dinner, Pastor H. 
Opperman of Redeemer Church, Toronto, 
challenged all church groups to a “sym- 
phonic” congregational life. 

Fifteen different pastors have served St. 
Matthew’s in the 45 years of its history, in- 
cluding Pastors Fred Otterbein, the late E. F. 
Sterz, Drs. A. A. Zinck and Nils Willison 
and others. When the congregation was or- 
ganized, there were 20 charter members; 
today, there are 180 communicants on the 
church rolls. 

MANY NEEDY PEOPLE received Christmas 
gifts from St. James’ Church, St. Jacobs. 
Early last month, Luther Leaguers spon- 
sored a used-clothing drive which realized 
over 500 pounds of clothing. In addition, 
members of the women’s group spent many 
hours in preparing the following items of 
baby apparel: 100 diapers, 14 blankets, two 
quilts, five bibs, 13 washcloths, three sleep- 
ers, two pairs of rompers, 45 nighties; 15 
pairs of stockings, 20 shirts, 31 jackets, four 
bonnets and nine pairs of booties. 

The Sunday before Christmas, members 
of the Sunday school brought gifts to be 
added to the overseas shipment, contributed 
over 50 gifts. W. A. MEHLENBACHER 
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Down Philadelphia's Broad Sireet each Sunday 
morning comes a chartered bus decorated with 
a church flag and carrying a banner—'"Messiah 
Lutheran." It makes a 14-mile trip bringing 50 
children and adults +o church, has been in 
service since October. Someday there will be 
four buses on carefully scheduled Sunday morn- 
ing routes, Pastor Ross Stover hopes 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Hagey Named Ministerium Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA—Walter R. Hagey, assistant 
secretary at the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company and prominent Lutheran layman, 
has been named treasurer of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania until the next meeting of the 
synod in Atlantic City’s Jefferson Hotel this 
May. 

Mr. Hagey will fill the unexpired term of 
Dr. H. Torrey Walker, executive secretary of 
the Board of Publication, whose membership 
in St. Luke’s Church, West Collingswood, 
N. J., will place him in the proposed New 
Jersey Synod at mid-year. Dr. Walker has 
been Ministerium treasurer since 1946. 

Mr. Hagey is a member of Grace Church, 
Hatfield, where he has served as council- 
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man, where he is currently superintendent 
of the Sunday school. A graduate of the: 
Wharton School of Finance at the University: 
of Pennsylvania, he studied law and theology 
at Temple University, was graduated there 
with a degree in the latter. 


Members of Mediator Church, Philadel- 
phia, will burn the last note of indebtedness 
at a special mortgage-burning ceremony 
Jan. 22. The Rev. Harold E. Artz is pastor, 


Hanover CHEY Rally February 5 


Yorx—Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, president 
of Gettysburg Theological Seminary, will be 


“principal speaker at a CHEY rally conductec’ 


Feb. 5 in Hanover’s St. Paul’s Church. Al! 
Lutheran churches in the area will par 
ticipate. 

GETTYSBURG COLLEGE will receive thi 
large mineral collection and technical li 
brary of the late John J. Shank, Waynesbore 
industrialist. This collection which include« 
rare minerals from all parts of the world, ix 
regarded as one of the largest of its kinc.. 
Mr. Shank, who operated a technical labora 
tory in Waynesboro, died recently. 

Dr. Guy E. McCarney, synodical directo)’ 
of CHEY, will be guest speaker in St. Paul’ | 
Church, Hanover, Jan. 29, at 8:30 A.M 
Matins. This service is broadcast over thi) 
local radio station every Sunday. Dr. Me 
Carney will also speak to the Sunday schoo’ | 
and at 10:30 preach in St. Mark’s Church. 


On the 23rd anniversary of his pastorate’ 
Messiah Churc! 


York, was presented with an automobile & 


Pastor William Janson, 
his congregation. 

THE NEW PARSONAGE at Felton, costinr 
$16,000, was dedicated last month. 

York County Lutheran Ministerial Ass: 
ciation has endorsed the plans of the hon 
mission committee of synod to survey tl 
needs for and organize a mission in southea: 
York. Dr. Calvin P. Swank, Philadelphi 
superintendent of Home Missions in tl 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, has asked ay 
proval. The Rev: Luke Rhoads, Altoona, w 
be guest speaker at the next meeting. ' 

Mr. CaRMEL CHURCH was remodeled r 
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cently at a cost of $5,000. The Rev. George 
H. Berkheimer, MHarrisburg, was guest 
speaker. 

St. JaMEs CuHurcn’s (Wenksville) reded- 
ication was held Dec. 11, with Dr. H. D. 
Hoover, Gettysburg, guest speaker. 

CALVARY CHURCH, Dover, recently ded- 
icated organ and chimes. 

HOLTZSCHWAMM CHURCH marked the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the congregation re- 
cently. 

Sr. JoHN’s CHuRCH marked the 75th an- 
niversary in October. 

St. PAuL’s CHuRCH is now building a 
Sunday school addition for the primary 
department. 

THE REV. JOHN S. BisHop, Goldsboro-Mt. 
Zion, has resigned after 18 years to accept 
the call to Oberlin, Pa., effective Feb. 1. 
The Rev. Henry Spangler, York, retired, 
will supply until a new pastor is called. 

PAUL LEVI FOULK 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Cornerstone Laid at Ten Above 


DENVER—With the thermometer showing 
the temperature to be 10 above zero, mem- 
bers of Gloria Dei Church, Denver, gathered 
over 100 strong to watch Pastor John G. 
Frank (see cut above) assisted by Dr. Elmer 
W. Harner (right) of St. Paul’s Church, lay 
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the cornerstone for the proposed structure. 

The new church is to be completed by 
March 15, will have a genuine stained-glass _ 
window showing Biermann’s “Ascension” in 
the chancel (it will have been made by one 
of the few remaining glass painters in the 
United States, A. T. von Lauter). The win- 
dow is a memorial presented by a friend of 
the congregation in memory of her brother 
who died in World War II. 


A series of special services in conjunction 
with the dedication of Messiah Church, Den- 
ver, has been scheduled between Dec. I8 and 
Jan. 22. 
Charles Burns, Dr. Andreas Bard, pastor of 
St. Mark's Church, Kansas City, and Dr. 
W. P. Hieronymus, president of Midland 
College. 


Speakers included Pastor Lyle 


Architecture of the new structure is “mod- 
ernized Gothic.” No attempt was made by 
the architect to copy any existing church or 
to follow any traditional style. One artist 
after studying the church’s lines recently, 
described it as being “distinctly of the 
American West, contemporary in feeling, 
but with strong Norman Gothic undertones.” 

OLIVER F. WEAVER 


In St. Louis | 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU | 


St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 
MARVIN EF. SIELKEN, Pastor 


| THE SERVICE 10:45 A, M. | 


SS 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH } 
The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
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Members of the church council 
of Virginia Synod's newest con- 
gregation, at Petersburg, with 
Pastor Earl T. Knaus, Jr. (left 
front). See Virginia news below 


VIRGINIA 
Petersburg Congregation Organized 


STAUNTON—The Virginia Synod’s new 
mission in Petersburg has been officially 
organized! 

A little over a year ago Dr. L. W. Strick- 
ler, pastor of First Church, Norfolk, chair- 
man of the Home Missions committee of the 
Virginia Synod, visited Petersburg to inves- 
tigate the possibility of starting a mission. 
Petersburg (population 35,000) was settled 
early in the 17th century, has never had a 
Lutheran church. 

Synod made a survey last spring which 
resulted in obtaining the names of 62 per- 
sons who were either Lutherans or good 
prospects. Twenty-eight of these have be- 


come charter members. These names _ in- 


When in the Palm Beaches visit 


The First United Lutheran Church 


318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH - FLORIDA 


Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A.M. 
THE ‘SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 


A Hearty Welcome Awaits You 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 


16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 
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cluded persons in and around Petersburg. © 
With this information the Board of American 
Missions of the ULCA and the synod jointly 
projected mission work in Petersburg. 


The Rev. Earl T. Knaus, Jr., assistant 
pastor of First English Church, Richmond, 
undertook the work. He and his family 
moved to Petersburg in September. Due to 
the active interest of the community and the 
Lutherans located there, the first service 
was held Oct. 16. The new mission was able 
to begin services and continues to worship 
in St. John’s Episcopal Church of the city. 
Through the help of individuals and Sunday 
school classes in several churches of the 
synod, hymnals were provided for the use 
of the new mission. The choir and organist 
and many friends of the Richmond congre- 
gation were on hand at the first service to 
swell the attendance to 192. 

Synod has purchased property on U.S. 
Highway 301 in the new and growing res- 
idential section of the city. The property 
has a frontage of 225 feet, is 175 feet deep. 

Women of the church have been organ- 
ized, have been holding monthly meetings. 
They have continued to sponsor and care for 
a nursery; have also set up a Cradle Roll, 
collected! clothing for Lutheran World Re- 
lief, conducted a Christmas study group and 
sponsored a Christmas party for the children. 

Grace Church, Winchester, Va., by pro- 
viding choir gowns, enabled the new mission 
to organize and vest a choir. 

On Dec. 18 the new congregation held its 
first celebration of the Holy Communion 
with 64 communicants. At this same service 
the church council elect was installed. On 
Christmas Day four more persons were re- 
ceived into membership, making the total 
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charter membership 65, with five more per- 
sons who have signed the charter member- 
ship list still to be received. On Jan. 8, 1950, 
the congregation held a congregational din- 
ner at which time its first budget was adopted. 

First CHurRCH, Portsmouth, has purchased 
a new parsonage for Pastor Dickson W. 
Taylor. PAUL J. BAME 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Three New Pastors in Synod 


FAIRMONT—The West Virginia Synod is 
welcoming three new pastors to the territory 
of the Mountain State. The Rev. Louis E. 
Bouknight, formerly of Lexington, Va., has 
been installed pastor of Trinity Church, 
Keyser. The Rev. David E. Thomas became 
pastor of Trinity Church, Wheeling, in mid- 
December. The Rev. Wade H. Koons has 
been transferred by the Synod of Ohio to 
become pastor of First Church, Parkersburg. 

WHEN HE COMPLETES his theological 
training this spring at Gettysburg Seminary, 
Robert E. Cassell, of Grafton, will take 
charge of Mt. Calvary congregation, West- 
ernport, Md. 


Chosen as the outstanding girl and boy 
camper respectively at Camp Luther in 1949, 
Emily Martin, of Mt. Lake Park, Md., and 
Glenn Allen Shackelford, of Elkins, W. Va., 
were also chosen to represent the synod at 
a planning conference for Lutheran youth 
on the campus of Wittenberg College. The 
conference proper for Lutheran high school 
boys and girls will be held in Springfield, 
Ohio, June 9-11. 

SynopicaL CHEY director Luther L. Hare 
announces four district meetings to be held 
in the synod at Charleston, Jan. 22; Fair- 
mont, Jan. 29; Wheeling, Feb. 5; and Red 
House, Feb. 12. President Henry W. A. 
Hanson of Gettysburg College will address 
the Monongahela Valley congregations in 
Fairmont. 

A 475 per cent increase in the number of 
subscribers to “The Lutheran’ throughout 
the synod is the encouraging report recently 
released by Pastor Curt H. Runze, synodical 
chairman of the committee on publications. 
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Two OF our rural parishes under leader- 
ship of young pastors are blazing trails for 
more effective Christian service. In the Ma- 
son County parish, the Rev. George C. 
Weirick pastor, a new basement has been 
placed under Zion Church, the men of the 
church contributing 700 work hours. ... ST. 
Marx’s, Upper Flats, has replaced old foun- 
dation walls with new as a result of volunteer 
labor. .. . St. PAUL’s in New Haven will up 
its 1950 budget more than 100 per cent to 
meet the demands of a growing congregation. 
... In Doddridge County, the St. JOHANNES’ 
congregation, shepherded by Pastor Beryl 
Maurer, has its parsonage two-thirds com- 
pleted and is spear-heading a movement for 
a hard-surfaced road to the church. Pastor 
Maurer now uses a jeep on otherwise im- 
passable mountain roads. 


INTO THE HOMES of members of St. Mark’s - 


congregation, Oakland, Md., went attractive 
Christmas copies of The Friendly Visitor, 
quarterly parish paper, edited, by Pastor 
Hare. 

THE SECOND issue of Tidings of Dawn as 
prepared by Pastor Verle Schumacher for 
circulation in the Aurora parish tells of 
notable progress in evangelism, education, 
and stewardship. 


The West Virginia committee on DPs 
(ULC and ALC co-operating) has divided 
the state into four areas, appointing a chair- 
man over each. Thirty-three assurances of 
willingness to receive refugees have been 
forwarded. 

PARISH AND Church School Board execu- 
tives, Dr. S. White Rhyne, Dr. Earl S. Rudi- 
sill, and Secretary Lawrence Reese met with 
members of the synodical committee on Par- 


KEYSTONE HOTEL 


423 Datura St., West Palm Beach, Florida 


Lutheran Management 
Sunny porches 
Clean, Comfortable, Home atmosphere 
Centrally located, Reasonable prices 


Paul G. Burry, Manager 


ish Education and Youth Work recently to 
make plans for the 1950 “Home and Church” 
emphasis. The synodical committee of seven 
authorized at the last convention of synod 
has organized with Pastor Harold Hann of 
Fairmont as chairman. Action includes 
naming of Pastor Beryl Maurer as the 1950 
Camp Luther director, Pastor William Carl- 
son of Accident as director of leadership 
education, Mrs. Curt Runze of Bittinger, 
children’s worker, Pastor Roy Meyer of 
Wheeling in charge of student work, and 
laymen Harry Muenze, Wheeling, and 
Charles Delaney, Morgantown, to oversee 
Luther League and Sunday school activities. 

DisrRIBUTED recently to all West Virginia 
synodical brotherhoods by synodical execu- 
tives in Charleston is a suggested new con- 
stitution which will be acted upon at the 
” next annual meeting. 

THE Rev. KENNETH W. MUNSTER, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Huntington, has been 
chosen by the executive committee as syn- 
odical secretary to fill the unexpired term 
of Pastor Arthur Mahr who has moved to 
Chicago. The Rev. Curt H. Runze, pastor 
of the Bittinger parish, is the new president 
of conference; the Rev. Merle V. Rentz, 
pastor of Warwood congregation, Wheeling, 
is secretary. HAROLD L. HANN 


$25,000 
MOLLER PIPE ORGAN 
FOR $9,000 


If your church needs an organ, tnis is the oppor- 
tunity you should not pass up. Organ can be in- 
spected and played by any interested party. We 
encourage bringing your own organist. 
Electro-pneumatic, detached console, two manual 
organ, with chimes, sixteen manual stops, four 
pedal stops. Couplers and pistons included in 
console. 


ROBERT R. SCHULTZ 


Pipe Organ Builder 


Phone 404 Bangor, Pa. 
Organist and Choirmaster desires position. 
Experience with volunteer, professional 
and junior choirs. Organ recitals. Choral 
conductor. Authority on Lutheran liturgy. 
Address, Henry F. Seibert, Mus. Doc., A.A.- 
G.O., 51 Highbrook Avenue, Pelham 65, 
New York. 
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DECEASED 


J. Daniel Brosy 

Dr. J. Daniel Brosy, pastor emeritus of 
Grace Church, Elkhart, Ind., died Dec. 12. 
He was 82. i 

Born Oct. 19, 1867, at Edon, Ohio, he at- 
tended Tri-State normal school. Wittenberg 
College granted him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity in 1923. 

Ordained by the Indiana Synod in 1892 he 
served pastorates at Auburn, Ind.; Three 
Rivers, Mich.; and Grace Church, Elkhart, 
Ind. He retired in 1940. 

For many years he was treasurer of the 
Board of Home Missions of the Indiana 
Synod. He served as synodical secretary and 
president, and was a director of Wittenberg 
College. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Minnie Crouse 
Brosy; one son, the Rev. Paul M. Brosy, 
First Church, Goshen, :Ind., two grand- 
daughters and a sister. 

The funeral service was conducted in 
Grace Church, Elkhart, by Pastor A. H. 
Abplanalp, assisted by Dr. F. M. Hanes. 
Burial was in Bristol, Ind. 


Hans J. Lamack 
The Rev. Hans Jacob Lamack, retired 
Canada Synod pastor, died in New Ham- 


burg, Ontario, Nov. 23. He was 77. 


Born in Holstein, Germany, July 11, 1872, 
he was educated in Erlangen University and 
at Kropp Seminary. He was ordained in 
1906 and served pastorates in Winnipeg, 
Port Elgin, Philipsburg, Walkerton and 
Heidelberg, all except the first in the Canada 
Synod. He retired Sept. 1, 1938. 

Surviving is a brother, in Germany. 

The funeral service was conducted Nov. 
26 in Trinity Church, New Hamburg, by 
Conference President E. Heimrich and Pas- 
tor H. R. Mosig. 


Mrs. John Scheer 
Mrs. Anna Scheer, widow of the late 
Pastor John Scheer, a retired Canada Synod 
pastor, died Dec. 16 in Bristol, Conn. She 
was 79, 
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Born March 5, 1870, she served with her 
husband in East Zorra (Canada Synod) 
Church. 

Surviving is her daughter, Mrs. J. W. 
Schulze, wife of the pastor of Zion Church, 
Bristol, Conn. 

The funeral service was held in Zion 
Church Dec. 20 by the Rev. William Haigert. 
Burial was in Terryville, Conn. 


Mrs. Oscar V. Werner 

Mrs. Hilma Eugenia Levine Werner, wife 
of the Rev. Oscar V. Werner, and a mission- 
ary-registered nurse in India since 1915, died 
in Rajahmundry Dec. 29. She was 58. 

Born in Denver, Colo., Oct. 19, 1891, she 
was trained as a nurse at Galesburg (lIIl.) 
City hospital and in 1915 was commissioned 
at Rock Island, IIll., as a representative of 
the Augustana WMS. 

During her 34 years of service in the 
India field, she worked at one time or an- 
other in each of the ULC’s mission hospitals 
—at Guntur, Rajahmundry, Chirala, Vis- 
rantipuram Sanatorium, Rentichintala, and 


Bhimawaram. She also served for a time in ° 


Parvatipur, the Breklum mission field. 

In 1945 she was married to Pastor Wer- 
ner. When he served on the staff of the 
Luthergiri Seminary, Mrs. Werner was in 
charge of the dispensary until the start of 
her extended illness in 1948. 

The funeral service was conducted Dec. 
30. Burial was in Rajahmundry. 


Walter L. Williams 

The Rev. Walter L. Williams, president 
of the Allentown Conference of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania and’ pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Allentown, Pa., 
died Dec. 27. He was 40. 

A graduate of Hazelton public schools, 
Muhlenberg College and Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, Pastor Williams was ordained by the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 1932 and 
served as pastor of the Friedensville-Salis- 
bury parish near Bethlehem (Pa.) before 
accepting a call to Redeemer eight years 
ago. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Iola Ben- 
ninger Williams; two daughters, Ruth Fay 


January 18, 1950 


Williams and Kathryn Williams. 

The funeral service was conducted in 
Christ Church, Allentown, on Dec. 30, by 
Dr. Emil E. Fischer assisted by Dr. Henry J. 
Pflum. Burial was in Allentown. 


ULC CALENDAR 


JAN. : 

Board of Publication. Philadelphia. 

25. Board of Deaconess Work. Mother- 
house, Philadelphia. 


25-26. Executive Board, ULCA. New York 
City. 

29- 2. - California Synod. St. Luke's Church, 
Huntington Park. 

31- 3. National Lutheran Council, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

FEB. 

6- 8. Board of Foreign Missions, New York 
City. 

7- 9. Georgia-Alabama Synod. St. Paul's 
Church, Savannah, Ga. 

7- 9. Board of American Missions. Colton 
Manor, Atlantic City, N. J. 

7-10. Virginia Synod. St. Mark's Church, 
Roanoke. 

14-16. South Carolina Synod. Mt. Tabor 


Church, West Columbia. 


What Shail I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


Marion (College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 
“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


in CONCLUSION........ 


IT SEEMS TO BE a definite fact that the 
way the world’s history moves along de- 
pends mostly on who happens to get into 
positions of power at the critical mo- 
ment. 

If Lenin and Trotsky had both come 
down with severe cases of whooping 
cough on the night of Nov. 6, 1917, we 
might not now be in the middle of a cold 
war. If Corporal Adolf Hitler had won 
the grand prize for the best painting in 
the Paris art exhibit of 1922, he might 
have spent his strength on surrealist pic- 
tures instead of dictatorship. 

But since these men were not deflected 
from getting possession of great power 
at moments of great opportunity, they set 
the pattern of life for many millions of 
people. They could have been checked 
only if stronger, smarter fellows had con- 
tested against them in the time of crisis. 


PROBABLY IT’S BECAUSE of this dra- 
matic effect of a few people on the lives 
of the rest of us that this month the fa- 
vorite indoor sport is selecting “the man 
of the half-century.” Who had the big- 
gest influence, for good or for evil? 

Arnold Toynbee says the top man was 
Lenin. Robert Hutchins in Maclean’s 
Magazine lists 10: Gandhi, Einstein, 
Freud, Albert Schweitzer, Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Churchill, Lenin, Franklin Roose- 
velt, Sun Yat-sen, Ford. Some other lists 
include Hitler, Wilson, the Wright broth- 
ers, Edison, Pasteur, Marconi. 

The question that interests me is, how 
much influence did Christian faith have 
in shaping lives that had such great ef- 
fect on the rest of us? A few men on 
these lists were enemies of Jesus. Half a 
dozen were neutral. The others seem to 
me to have been among Christ’s disciples 
—even if sometimes following afar off. 
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ONE OF OUR MISTAKES as Christians isi 
that we have not got it clear in our heads; 
that the test of our Christianity is the 
way we live. A Christian plumber ought 
to put in pipes securely to demonstrate: 
his love for his Lord. A Christian con- 
gressman must think twice as much about 
God as he does about next Nov. 7. 

We've let ourselves off easy, with the 
idea that a man who goes to church with) 
a fair amount of sincerity is a good Chris. 
tian, and that’s all there is to it. If we 


“church people ever get serious abou! 


judging all our everyday activities by 
Christ’s standards, the world will begin te 
get a crop of genuine Christian per 
sonalities. 


A PASTOR WAS TRYING to tell me nc) 
long ago that the only business of thy) 
church is to get people ready for the eter’ 
nal life. I claimed that the eternal life ha 
already begun for every child of Chris! 
This idea of getting yourself off in a cor 
ner and keeping pure so you will be sur’ 
to go to heaven is a mistaken notion. 

Think of that amazing statement ¢) 
Jesus: “It is not right for a prophet to di 
outside Jerusalem” (Luke 13:33). Ir! 
stead of a quiet life safe somewhere uf! 
country, he must go to the nation’s cay 
ital to fulfill his redemptive mission. Hi] 
doesn’t let us off with anything less. Fi) 
expects us to be in the middle of eve} 
hot spot in world affairs, doing our be{ 
to be his faithful representatives. 

Here’s one more question: Who will 
the man of the second half of this ce} 
tury? An ardent and honest Christia/ 
living like a child of God? That depen»|_ 
on how many Christians there are wlt|_ 
are trying to push their way into hum+* 
events to shape them according to t! 
mind of Christ. —ELSON RUFF 
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7t tittle set 
aséde Votay... 
Cau mechan Je 


onach Tomorrow 


I'd Like To Assure Myself: 


(Please Check) 


|_|] Money to pay off my mortgage 
[| | Retirement income for myself 
[_] Money for bills | may leave 

L_] My children’s education 


[_] Income for my dependents 


‘life Insurance Is Protected Savin 
2 ee oe em er Mail this Today -—--~——- 


Please send me complete information on the above: 


My Name: 
Address: 
City & State: 
Date of Birth: 


LUTHERAN B’” 


Legal Reserve Life 
Herme 
608 Second Ave. § 


. . . of each day correspondents in the, 
United States, Canada and sixteen foreign 
countries are covering all the sources for 
news... 


. to bring you on-the-spot news cover- 
of your church throughout the world 


vs that is important to you as a 


oe 


almost as soon as it happens! 


Week in 


“RAN 


